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About  a  year  ago  R.  H.  Macy  4  Company,  through  its  Bu¬ 


reau  of  Standards,  set  up  for  itself  a  set  of  specifications  to  apply  to 
warp  knit  underwear,  covering  quality,  durability,  washability  and  other 
factors,  all  of  which  could  be  classed  vinder  the  one  term  "value."  Mr. 
Ephraim  Freedman,  director  of  this  bureau,  had  all  of  Macy's  synthetic 
yarn  merchandise  tested  in  respect  to  these  specifications.  Merchandise 
that  passed  the  test  was  to  be  labelled  with  Macy's  own  brand,  "CHANDA." 

After  exhaustive  tests  and  continuous  trial  the  "CHANDA" 
ticket,  which  for  many  months  carried  no  designation  of  any  particular  type 
of  yarn,  now  has  printed  on  it  the  statement  that  "CHANDA"  lingerie  is 
knitted  of  "BEMBERG"  yarn.  Also,  Macy  newspaper  and  trade-paper  adver¬ 
tisements  referring  to  the  "CHANDA"  line  state  that  this  merchandise  is 
desirable  from  many  angles  because  it  is  knitted  of  the  finest  man-made 
fiber  Macy  could  find.  This  means  a  great  deal  to  the  American  Bemberg 
Corporation. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  a  seller,  or  a  user  of  knitted 
underwear,  it  will  mean  Just  as  much  to  you. 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE  /  NEW  YORK 


Director  of  Advertising  J 


BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


Know  the  FACTS 


Chatham 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  57  Worth  Street,  New  York  City.  Attention  Mr.  Coffya. 


Please  send  me 


FRFK  Sets  of  Chatham's  famous  “Specification"  Labels. 


Street— 
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on  this  unique  Label 

/CHATHAM  sensed  that  women  were  tired  of  the 
“guesswork”  involved  in  the  buying  of  textiles . . . 
AND  CHATHAM  DID  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT! 

With  the  hearty  support  of  leading  home  economists 
but  against  the  sincere  misgivings  of  many  leading 
merchants,  Chatham  put  on  the  market  the  famous 
“Specification”  Blanket  .  .  .  with  all  the  facts  right 
on  the  face  of  the  label. 

This  is  no  longer  news.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  an  experi¬ 


ment  .  .  .  Now  other  leading  textile  manufacturers 
know  that  women  prefer  to  buy  plainly  and  specifically 
labeled  goods  .  .  .  that  they  want  to  know  what  they 
buy  before  they  buy. 

Devised  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  “Specification” 
Labels  are  available  for  your  study.  Write  today  for 
sample  “Specification”  Labels  and  complete  details  of 
the  Chatham  Merchandising  Plan. 


CHATHAM 

gives  you  ALL  the  FACTS 
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Channinq  Ellsworth  Sweitzer 

ON  this  moving  ribbon  of  the  years  men,  by  their 
deeds,  write  the  stories  of  their  lives  and  what 
has  been  written  is  irrevocable. 

The  story  which  Channing  Sweitzer’s  life  wrote 
across  the  years  is  one  in  which  his  family  and  his 
friends  may  feel  warm  pride.  It  stands,  and  will 
stand,  a  consolation  to  those  who  mourn  him  most, 
justification  most  ample  for  all  the  friendships  he 
enjoyed  and,  in  many  respects,  an  example  for  those 
who  are  to  carry  on  the  work  he  loved. 

Faults  he  had,  as  all  men  have  faults.  His  strength 
and  abilities  were  greater,  more  penetrating,  in  some 
directions  than  in  others,  as  is  the  case  with  every 
man.  Wherever  his  duty  lay  he  never  spared  himself. 

Where  the  important  virtues  were  concerned  he 
was  not  deficient.  Earnestness  was  his  outstanding 


<]uality.  Industry  was  the  habit  of  his  life.  Devotion 
to  the  trade  for  which  he  worked  was  as  instinctive  as 
his  breath,  and  it  failed  only  when  the  breath  had 
left  him.  The  love  of  his  job  was  something  precious. 
Its  place  was  deep  inside  and  close  to  his  love  of 
home  and  family.  He  drew  upon  it  daily  and  without 
stint. 

His  passing  has  been  mourned  by  all.  Letters  and 
telegrams,  and  floral  tributes  poured  into  his  late 
home  unceasingly,  until  almost  it  seemed  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  retail  world  had  paused  in 
their  labors  to  honor  his  memory.  Outstanding  figures 
journeyed  to  his  bier.  Men  of  real  achievement  raised 
their  voices  in  his  praise.  Seldom  has  the  passing  of 
a  man  shown  a  more  spontaneous  outburst  of  warm 
appreciation. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  lost  a  comrade-in-arms  the 
blow  falls  with  special  weight.  We  had  counted  great- 
'ly  on  good  years  stretching  into  the  future,  replete 
with  sympathetic  accord  in  the  service  of  a  great 
trade. 

Channing  has  gone.  The  work  must  go  forward! 


Back  in  the  Service  of  a  Great  Trade 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  to  whom  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  his  fellows  beckons  more  than 
once. 

When  President  Moeser  and  the  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors  recognized  that  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  burdens  thrust  upon  the  trade  and  its  Association 
had  created  an  intolerable  load  which  the  Managing 
Director  alone  could  not  fairly  be  asked  to  carry,  I 
was  invited  to  come  back,  in  an  as  yet  unnamed  job, 
to  direct  the  operation  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Channing 
Sweitzer  was  to  carry  on  in  his  own  job  as  he  had  so 
well  done  during  the  last  nine  years.  At  that  time 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  he  would  continue 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  affairs  of  the  trade  for 
many  years. 

Shortly  after  the  President  and  Directors  had  ap¬ 
proached  me  on  this  matter  the  American  Retail 
Federation  offered  me  its  presidency.  To  arrive  at  a 
decision  was  difficult,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  de¬ 
cision  came  when  Mr.  Sweitzer  personally  indicated 


to  me  that  it  was  his  sincere  wish  that  I  should  return 
to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Here  I  am,  back  in  the  organization  where  formerly 
I  served  so  long.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  I  first  entered  the  employ  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  contrast  between  what 
your  Association  was  when  I  first  took  up  the  work 
and  what  it  now  is  is  so  striking  that  I  wish  every 
member  could  realize  the  difference. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Association  now  is  so 
much  greater  and  stronger;  that  it  has  so  many  more 
members;  that  its  finances  are  so  much  more  ample 
and  that  it  is  so  well  staffed  by  eager,  intelligent  folks, 
creates  an  obligation  of  unusual  magnitude. 

That  obligation  is  to  use  this  strength,  to  expend 
these  fine  resources,  in  such  ways  as  best  will  serve 
the  welfare  of  every  member  of  the  organization 
whether  large  or  small,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  for 
the  public  good. 

Increases  in  strength  and  influence  should  promote 
the  growth  of  true  and  honest  humility.  They  consti¬ 
tute — not  a  recognition  of  conscious  superiority — but 
an  enlarged  and  more  impressive  stewardship.  They 
are  valuable  only  because  they  increase  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  must 
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This  3ianual  Speaks  the 

BUYER^S  Language 


Department  store  buyers — thousands  of  them — have  discovered  in  the  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  The  Buyer’s  Manual  a  book  written  exactly  to  their  liking. 
Twenty-six  retail  executives  have  collaborated  in  presenting  the  information  the 
buyer  needs  about  today’s  merchandising  methods. 

Every  angle  of  the  buyer’s  job  is  covered.  In  his  own  language,  he  is  given 
the  modern  viewpoint  on  the  analysis  of  consumer  demand,  the  technique  of 
buying,  price  policies,  fashion  merchandising,  budgeting,  analysis  of  a  depart¬ 
ment’s  operation,  merchandising  arithmetic,  sales  planning,  merchandise  train¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  subjects. 

New,  comprehensive,  practical,  and,  above  all,  written  for  the  buver,  this 
book  has  already  established  an  amazing  record.  Stores  are  ordering  copies  in  lots 
of  25,  50,  and  100,  to  provide  one  for  each  ambitious  buyer  and  assistant.  Give 
those  on  your  staff  a  chance  to  own  this  book! 


THE  BVYER^S  MANUAL 

Revised  Edition 
Price:  $3.50 

Price  to  Members:  $2.50  a  copy 
$2.00  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 


Descriptive  leaflets  for  distribution  to  your  store  staff 
will  he  furnished  on  request. 


MERCHANDISING  DIAISION 

National  Retail  Dry  G^ods  Association 
101  West  31  Street  New  York  City 
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always  be  the  true  servant  of  its  trade.  Its  doors  must 
be  open  at  all  times  to  every  member  who  finds  time 
to  visit  it  and,  through  the  far  flung  net  work  of 
correspondence,  as  well  as  by  direct  personal  contacts, 
it  is  eager  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  every  re¬ 
tailer's  problems.  A  member’s  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  advice  is  held  by  the  Association’s  staff  as  a 
sacred  trust — to  be  discharged  in  that  spirit. 

We  want  to  help! 

«  •  • 

The  passing  years  have  witnessed  strange  new 
trends  in  cooperative  effort. 

All  about  us  are  organizations  of  every  kind  in 
which  the  principle  is  submission  by  the  individual 
to  a  strong  dictatorship. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  as  it  was  begun,  an  organization  of 
democratic  principles. 

Its  field  is  educational.  Its  influence  with  its  own 
menihers  is  based  upon  the  obligation  to  be  right  and 
the  ability  to  present  its  attitudes  logically  so  that 
retailers  may  see  the  wisdom  of  following  the  courses 
which  its  directors  and  officers  advise. 

Despite  the  disposition  of  so  many  business  organ¬ 
izations  to  turn  to  the  building  of  solemn  oaths  which 
its  members  sign  with  their  own  blood  in  a  grave  yard 
at  night;  despite  the  dictatorial  assessing  of  penalities 
and  the  reduction  of  the  individual  member  to  the 
status  of  a  zero;  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  necessary. 

Tliis  organization  has  no  authority — it  wants  no 
authority — to  compel  any  ineinber  to  do  the  slightest 
thing,  or  to  restrain  any  member  from  following  any 
course  his  own  judgment  dictates. 

And  yet  competent  outside  observers  have  publicly 
named  it  one  of  the  great  outstanding  business  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  republic. 

In  these  times*  especially  it  should  he  a  matter  of 
pride  to  all  of  us  that  our  National  Association  can 
have  such  influence  with  its  own  members  and  serve 
so  effectively  without  resort  to  the  methods  of  dic¬ 
tation. 

That  is  possible  only  because  retail  merchants 
themselves  have  learned  to  think  in  terms  broader 


than  their  individual  operation  and  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  cooperative  effort. 

Let  us  strengthen  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  by  operating  so  that  we  may  merit  the 
complete  confidence  of  every  retailer  in  the  country. 

We  want  your  help! 

«  «  « 

Many  pressing  problems  cry  for  solution. 

Our  retail  trade  is  hemmed  in  by  an  ever-narrow¬ 
ing  circle  built  up  of  the  self-assertions  of  many  of 
those  with  whom  we  do  business  and  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  conviction  that  legislation  is  the  cure-all  for  even 
I  he  most  chronic  ills  to  which  the  social  and  economic 
flesh  is  heir. 

How  are  we  to  continue  as  self-respecting,  inde¬ 
pendent  inenibers  of  the  business  community? 

Shall  we  narrow-mindedly  oppose  all  efforts  di¬ 
rected  toward  change? 

If  we  do  we  quickly  label  ourselves  as  unimagina¬ 
tive  and  selfish  enemies  of  progress  and  by  our  atti¬ 
tude  we  will  invite  the  very  things  we  dread. 

This  is  a  situation  which  calls  for  the  collective 
wisdom,  courage  and  patience  of  the  trade.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  chief  value  is  going  to  be  to  afford  a  focal 
point  at  which  these  qualities  may  blossom. 

'  For  that  reason  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  its 
conventions,  the  sessions  of  its  committees  and  its 
Board  assume  an  unusually  high  importance.  Those 
who  have  accepted  the  obligation  of  service  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  or  of  Committees  are  entitled  to  the 
appreciation  of  their  fellows  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  with  their  presence  and  their  experience  support 
the  work  of  these  bodies. 

From  all  members  of  the  Association  we  ask  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  in  our  efforts  further  to  build 
the  influence  and  effectiveness  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  to  that  task  we  pledge 
ourselves  unreservedly. 
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Channing  E.  Sweitzer 

1887-1937 


"When  hearts  whose  truth  was  prove- 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth . " 

— Fitz-Greene  Hailed 


ON  the  morning  of  Octolier  5th.  members  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  trade  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
during  the  night,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  had  passed  to  his  eternal  rest.  This 
news  broke  upon  the  trade  without*  warning,  for  outside 
of  his  immediate  family  and  one  or  two  of  his  closest 
friends,  no  one  knew  of  Channing’s  illness  until  death 
had  overtaken  him.  As  he  left  the  office  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  August  27th,  and  closed  his  desk  for  all  time, 
it  was  his  wish  that  his  illness  be  kept  generally  un¬ 
known.  He  left  the  impression  behind  him  that  he  was 
going  on  his  summer  vacation,  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  He  knew,  however,  that  he  was  headed  for  the 
hospital,  to  wage  what  turned  out  to  be  a  valiant  hut 
unsuccessful  fight  for  his  life. 

Channing  never  again  returned  to  his  office.  .Xfter 
three  weeks  in  the  hospital  he  went  to  his  home  in 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  where  he  finally  succumlied. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(loods  .\ssociation  were  concerned  about  Channing 
when  he  first  confided  in  them,  in  the  middle  of  .\ugust, 
that  he  had  an  infection  in  his  arm  which  he  believed  to 


he  the  re.sult  of  a  blow’  from  a  golf  ball  two  years  pre¬ 
viously.  On  the  advice  of  a  w’ell  known  New  York 
specialist.  Channing  decided  to  cancel  a  planned  trip 
with  his  family  through  the  far  west,  where  on  August 
26th  he  was  scheduled  to  address  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Pacific  Coast  Convention 
at  Portland.  Oregon,  and  later  to  visit  member  stores 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  address  he  prepared  was 
reported  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  having 
iK’cn  read  for  him  in  his  absence  by  Tbomas  C.  Sperry, 
Controller  of  the  Lamson  Brothers  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

From  the  middle  of  August  on,  Channing’s  life 
slii)ped  rapidly  away,  until  he  died,  as  he  had  always 
lived,  almost  entirely  within  himself. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  associates  paying  greater  tribute  to  any  man  than 
was  ])aid  to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer  when  he  died.  Let¬ 
ters.  telegrams  and  telephone  calls  bespoke  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  his  many  business  associates.  Messages  of  com¬ 
fort  jxuired  in  upon  bis  widow  in  countless  numbers, 
bearing  elocjuent  testimony  of  the  deep  regard  in  which 
he  was  held,  especially  wherever  his  influence  had  been 
felt  as  the  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Retail 
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r'jior  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
[e  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
niuel  W.  Reybum,  Chairman  of  the 
drd  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 


Harold  W.  Brightman,  Vice- 
President  of  L  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J.  (with  hat  in  hand. 


At  Funeral  of  Channing  Sweitzer 


Corporation. 


Trade  notables  and  other  friends 
pay  their  final  respects  to  the 
memory  of  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
at  the  funeral  services  at  his  late 
residence  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A  number  of  his  closest  friends 
and  business  associates  attended 
the  interment  at  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

(Leica  shots  by  a  staff  member.) 


David  Ovens,  Vice-President  of  J.  B.  Ive^ 
&  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Harold  Young 
Manager  of  the  Washington  office  o 
the  NRDGA,  and  C.  B.  Clark,  Controllei 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 


T.est  Katz,  Controller,  and  Q. 
.  Walker,  Economist,  of  R.  H 
hey  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  of  the  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association. 


Retailers  Honor  His  Memory 

A  long  list  of  retail  leaders  served  as  honorary 
pallbearers  at  the  funeral  services  held  at  Mr. 
Sweitzer’s  home  in  Ridgewood.  They  included : 

D.\vid  E.  Mof.ser,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.win  Ovens,  Vice-president,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

C.  B.  Clark,  Controller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 
John  S.  Burke,  President,  B.  .Mtman  &  Co.,  New  York 
S.  W.  Reyburn,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  .\ssociated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation  of  New  York 
Percy  S.  Straus,  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc., 
New  York 

Jay  IcLAi'ER.  \'ice-presidcnt  and  treasurer,  1'he  Halle 
Bros.  C\i.,  Cleveland 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  President,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I).  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn 

Ernest  Katz,  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York 

FREi'EJticK  H.  Rike,  President,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  O. 

Oswald  W.  Knauth,  President,  .Associated  Dry  GoikIs 
Corporation 

Louis  E.  Kirstei.n,  Vice-president,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston 

John  C.  W.vtson,  President.  New  York  State  Council  of 
Retail  Merchants,  and  Presi<lent.  John  G.  Myers 
Co.,  .Albany 

Lew  Hahn,  National  Retail  Dry  Go(k1s  .Association 
Walter  S.  Rothschii.d,  President,  .Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  President,  .Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York 

Joseph  E.  Pridd.ay,  Vice-i)resident,  .Associated  Dry  Go'kIs 
Corporation 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Vice-President.  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh 
CoL.  P.  J.  Reilly,  Director,  .Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation.  New  York 

Neil  Pf.tree,  President,  James  McCreery  &  Co..  New 
York 

Dr.  Norris  .A.  Brisco,  Dean,  .School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University 

W.  P.  Innes,  President,  The  Geo.  limes  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kansas 

M.  J.  Greene3AUm,  President.  .Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  and  A'ice-president,  Felix  l.ilienthal  &  Co., 
New  York 

Harold  We.ndkl,  President,  Lijiman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore. 

R.  W.  Costello,  President,  O’Connor  Moffatt  &  Co., 
San  Francisco 

Victor  W.  .‘'iNciatE,  President,  Frank  &  .Seder,  Detroit 
Arthur  L.  Kr.amer,  President,  .A.  Harris  &  Company, 
Dallas,  Texas 

Albert  D.  Hutzlf.r,  President,  Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

F.  W.  Aldred.  President,  Gladding’s,  Providence.  R.  I. 
Charles  H.  Bear.  President.  Chas.  H.  Bear  &  Co., 
York.  Pa. 

W.  A.  Holt,  \’ice-president,  Bullock's,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 
Dr.  P.aul  H.  Nystrom,  President,  Limited  Price  X’ariety 
Stores  -Association 

E.  P.  Simmons,  Vice-president,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas, 
Texas 

Harold  W.  Brichtman,  Vice-president,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Edgar  L.  Bamberger,  President,  Packard-Bamberger 
Co..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

James  L.  Fri,  Vice-president,  New  ATirk  Trade  .Associa¬ 
tion  Executives,  and  Managing  Director,  National 
-Association  of  Toy  Manufacturers 
George  L.  Pl.ant,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York 
Harold  R.  Young,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
William  .A.  Fitzgerald,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  Staff 

John  W.  Hahn,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
H.  1.  Kleinhaus,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  -Associa¬ 
tion  Staff 


Dry  Goods  Association.  -Atnerica’s  leading  nierchatits, 
manufacturers,  and  others  in  husiness  indirectly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  retailing  reacted  sadly  to  the  untimely  pass- 
itig  of  one  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  retailing. 

Few  hurial  services  have  witnessed  as  impressive  a 
gathering  of  trade  notables  as  those  who  went  to 
Channing’s  home  iti  Ridgewixid  to  pay  their  final  re- 
sjx'cts  to  one  who  had  worked  so  untiringly  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  retail  trade. 

Among  those  who  extolled  Channing  K.  Sweitzer — 
the  man,  the  citizen,  the  husband  and  the  father — were 
the  minister  of  the  Ridgewood  Church  he  attended,  the 
minister  of  the  (Jlen  Rock,  Pa.,  church  of  his  boyhood 
days,  and  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  President  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  which  university  Chan¬ 
ning  attended. 

*  *  * 

A  Life  of  Achievements 

Channing  F.  Sweitzer  was  49  years  old.  He  was  liorn 
of  Pennsylvania  German  ancestry  in  Glen  Rock,  Pa., 
the  son  of  Lewis  B.  and  .Annie  lillizaheth  Sw’eitzer. 
h-ducated  in  the  local  schools,  he  was  subsequently  a 
graduate  of  York  Pennsylvania  Collegiate  Institute, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  a  po.st  graduate  student  at  Columbia  and 
Harvard. 

-After  college,  he  continued  in  the  academic  field  to 
serve  as  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  Shippenlierg  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College  and 
Mercersburg  (Pa.)  .Academy.  He  left  the  latter  to 
become  a  memlx'r  of  the  staff.  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Re.search,  New  York :  and  successively  held  ixisitions 
as  member  of  the  staff  for  reorganization  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  government  under  Calvin  Coolidge ;  di¬ 
rector,  local  organization  and  retail  prices  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  U.  -S.  Fuel  .Administration  during  the 
War :  .Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Committee  on  Retrench¬ 
ment  and  Reorganization  of  the  New  A’^ork  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  appointed  by  Gov.  .Alfred  E.  Smith  ;  and  assist¬ 
ant  controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York. 

During  the  ])eriod  in  1922  when  Jesse  I.  Straus  was 
president  of  tlie  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Sweitzer  joined  the  .staff  of  the  Association. 
.At  the  time  Lew  Hahn  was  managing  director  of  the 
N.R.D.G..A..  and  when  he  left  to  he  president  of  the 


Department  Store  Men  Praise 

From  the  many  glowing  tributes  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Channing  IL  Sweitzer,  we  reprint  from  the 
columns  of  AA'omen’s  AA’ear,  which  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  quoted  men  prominently  identified  with  the 
department  store  field,  as  follows : 

Ernest  Katz,  controller.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Y^ork; 

“I  am  grieved  and  shocked  Ixyond  measure  by  the 
new’s  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sweitzer.  I  first  introduced 
him  into  retailing  when  he  became  my  assistant  almost  a 
score  of  years  ago.  Ever  since,  we  have  been  closely 
allied  in  the  service  of  the  craft.  He  was  the  soul  of 
kindliness,  and  friendship  to  him  meant  much. 

“AA’hen  he  joined  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
-Association  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Hahn 
he  put  the  full  force  of  his  organizing  ability  into  action. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  picture  in  the 
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Halm  Department  Stores  in  1928,  Mr.  Sweitzer  was 
named  as  his  successor, 

Mr.  Sweitzer  directed  the  organization  during  one  of 
the  most  active  and  perhaps  the  most  strenuous  periods 
of  its  26  year  old  existence.  He  was  at  the  helm  through¬ 
out  the  dejiression,  and  in  the  hectic  days  of  N.R..\.  In 
the  latter  period,  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  was  called  upon  to  meet  the  challenge  of  several 
hundred  manufacturers’  codes  containing  multiide  pro- 
|M)sed  provisions  which  threatened  to  place  rigid  and 
revolutionary  restrictions  on  retail  stores. 

'I'he  managing  director  carefully  expanded  his  or¬ 
ganization  all  through  the  jxjriod  of  his  administration, 
increasing  the  research  and  consulting  services  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  stores  in  its  memlKTship.  Included  in  the  new 
bureaus  and  divisions  organized  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  were — Credit  Management  Division.  Employer- 
lunployee  Relations  Hureau.  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Outside  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion.  he  served  as  president  for  a  term  of  the  New 
York  Trade  .Association  Executives,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  h'xecutive  Committee  of  the  American  Trade 
.Association  Executives.  In  the  j)ast  he  had  been  a 
memlKT  of  the  National  Retail  Code  .Authority,  Trade 
.Association  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Business  Research  Clinic,  Inc.  He  w’as  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  .Academy  of  Political  Science  and  the  Metro- 
|H)litan  Museum  of  .Art.  -A  loyal  Johns  Hopkins  alum¬ 
nus.  he  served  as  president  of  the  New  A'ork-New 
Jersey-Connecticut  .Alumni  .Association  in  19.CS-.I6.  was 
Chairman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv  Fund  Cam- 
])aign  for  the  area  during  that  time,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  formation  of  the  Johns  Ho])kins  Club  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Sweitzer  Itelonged  to  the  Carlisle  (Pa.) 
Country  Club.  Ridgewood  Country  Club.  Delta  Upsilon 
fraternity  and  A’eterans  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  New 
York  National  Guard.  .A  meml)er  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  honorary  fraternity,  Mr.  Sweitzer  was  the  only 
Johns  Ho])kins  alumnus  to  have  had  the  honor  of  the 
fraternity  conferred  after  graduation  for  consj)icuous 
services  rendered  to  the  University.  He  had  written 
extensively  various  articles,  treatises  and  sjieeches  on 
subjects  related  to  his  fields  of  endeavor. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Bertha  (Zul’inger).  a  daughter. 
Elizabeth  .Ann'  two  sisters.  Mrs.  I'Na  Hanning  and 
Beulah  Sweitzer.  both  of  Glen  Rock,  and  a  brother. 
Gaston,  of  Philadelphia. 


Contributions  to  Retail  Progress 

last  10  years  can  ai)]ireciate  fully  the  tremendous  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  Channing  Sweitzer  in  keeping  the  work 
of  the  .Association  and  all  of  its  groups  at  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  Retailing  will  miss  him  and  I  shall  personally, 
Ix'cau.se  to  me  he  was  a  devoted  friend.” 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  head  of  the  Limited  Price 
Variety  Stores  .Association : 

“The  news  of  the  death  of  Channing  Sweitzer  was  a 
great  shock.  He  was  one  of  my  closest  friends. 

“His  fine  record  at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  speaks  for  itself.  He  was  a  conscientious 
man  and  a  great  leader.  His  human  and  sympathetic 
viewpoint  made  it  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

“His  passing  is  a  regret  to  all  branches  of  retail 
trade.” 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


NRDGA  Presidents  Mourn  Him 

David  E.  Moeser, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  President,  NRDGA : 

"The  death  of  Channing  Sweitzer  comes  as  a 
.severe  shock  to  me  as  it  will  to  his  innumerable 
friends.  For  many  years  we  had  been  associated 
together  in  the  work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association,  to  which  he  gave  all  of  his 
strength  and  cajiacity.  During  these  years  that  I 
have  had  the  iirivilege  of  his  close  friendship,  his 
finalities  of  mind  and  sincere  purpose  have  made  a 
lasting  im])ression  uixm  me.  .A  strong,  sincere  and 
capable  e.xecutive,  always  more  considerate  of 
others  than  him.seff ;  his  work  and  accomplishment 
in  the  direction  of  bettering  conditions  in  the  re¬ 
tail  craft  will  long  ei^dure.” 

P.  .A.  O’Connell, 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  &  Co.,  Boston : 

"The  passing  of  Channing  Sweitzer,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  comes  to  me  as  a  great  shock.  No  man 
that  I  know  of  has  done  more  or  lietter  work  for 
the  dry  goods  interests  of  the  United  States.  His 
heart  and  soul  were  in  his  work.  He  gave  every¬ 
thing  that  was  in  him  to  it.  He  made  great  per- 
.sonal  sacrifices  of  time  and  health.  No  problem 
was  too  great  for  him  to  try  to  solve  and  no  detail 
was  t(K)  small  to  engage  his  attention.  He  loved 
his  work.  Retailers  throughout  the  country  will 
miss  his  guiding  hand.  His  loss  is  an  irreparable 
one.” 

Hkrrert  J.  Tily, 

President.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia: 

"The  passing  of  Channing  Sweitzer  is  a  great 
loss  to  retailing  in  the  United  States.  Succeeding 
Lew  Hahn,  he  carried  on  the  great  work  of  his 
])re<lecessor  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and  through 
the  difficult  NR. A  period  proved  himself  a  real 
leafier,  well  beloved  by  all  his  associates.  Despite 
our  grief,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  Lew 
Hahn’s  recent  return  to  the  NRDG.A  assures  its 
continued  progress.  To  Channing  Sweitzer’s  fami¬ 
ly.  whose  loss  is  irrejiarable,  our  hearts  go  out  in 
sincere  symiiathy.” 

D.  F.  Kelly, 

President.  The  Fair.  Chicago: 

“It  is  with  keen  regret  that  we  have  learned  of 
the  passing  of  Channing  Sweitzer.  He  did  more 
for  retailing  and  putting  the  NRDG.A  on  the  map 
than  any  other  man  I  know.  The  .As.sociation  has 
lost  a  great  leader.  The  craft  has  lost  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend  and  advisor.  We  will  all  mourn  his 
passing.” 

David  Ovens, 

A’ice-President,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co..  Charlotte.  N.  C. : 

“He  was  a  choice  spirit.  During  my  two  years 
association  with  him  as  president  of  the  NRDG.A, 
I  learned  to  regard  him  not  only  as  a  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  but  considered  him  always  a  most 
callable  executive  and  man  of  high  character  with 
nronounced  gifts  for  leadership.” 
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MEMORANDUM 

for;  STORE  EXECUTIVES 

from;  international  silk  guild 
date;  October  4, 1937 

.1 


t  SILK? 
t  WOOL? 
t  LINEN? 
t  COTTON? 
t  RAYON? 


The  consumers  of  the  country  are  putting  it  up  squarely  to  the  retailer  to  tell  them  what  the  things 
they  huy  are  made  of.  They  are  depending  on  him  to  make  whatever  demands  upon  the  market 
may  he  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  this  information  simply  and  accurately.  You  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  the  necessity  or  the  value  of  this  information  in  consumer  hands. 

But  you  cannot  disagree  with  her  right  to  know. 

The  consumer  spends  her  money  with  you  for  merchandise  she  buys.  She  has  a  right  to  make  a  free 
selection  —  and  she  has  a  right  to  enough  information  to  enable  her  to  make  that  selection  wisely  — 
or,  perhaps,  even  to  make  her  own  mistakes. 

Build  confidence  and  good  will  for  your  store  by  taking  leader¬ 
ship  in  meeting  this  consumer  demand. 

The  consumer  today  is  watching  retailer  reaction  to  this  demand  for  information  about  the  liber 
content  of  the  clothes  and  other  fabric  merchandise  she  buys.  She  recognizes  that  this  is  not  the 
solution  of  all  merchandise  problems  but  she  regards  it  as  an  important  first  step  that  will  fix 
responsibility  on  the  respective  industries  for  their  own  fabrics  and  will  help  in  the  obtaining  of 
additional  information  as  to  the  wearability  and  care  of  fabric  merchandise. 

Fiber  identification  is  only  fair  selling. 

The  customer  has  a  right  to  know. 
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Close-Ups - 

Boycott  I^EWEST  spectre  to  fling  its 

Sentiment  It  shadow  across  the  retail  in¬ 

dustry  is  the  apparently 
growing  sentiment  for  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.,  at  its  Denver  assembly,  votes  a 
resolution  demanding  a  boycott  of  all  goods  made  in 
Nipponese  factories,  and  announces  plans  to  gain  the 
immediate  support  at  the  outset  of  two  million  house¬ 
wives.  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  reports  that  the 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  will  attempt  to  bring 
both  retailers  and  manufacturers  into  line  in  a  drive 
headed  by  William  E.  Dodd,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Ambassador 
to  Germany.  Mr.  Dodd  explains  that  “his  group  would 
concentrate  on  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  the  less  expen¬ 
sive  department  stores,  and  food  stores,  whose  owners 
would  be  asked  not  to  buy  any  more  Japaneses  prod¬ 
ucts  after  their  present  stocks  are  exhausted.  ...  If  the 
owners  did  not  listen  to  gentle  persuasion,  the  League 
and  its  allied  organizations  would  establish  picket  lines, 
distribute  circulars  among  shoppers  and  call  protest 
meetings.” 

Reports  come  to  light  of  similar  action  planned  by 
labor  and  consumer  bodies  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  country  may  soon 
be  visited  with  a  long  series  of  rallies,  mass  meetings, 
and  like  propaganda  vehicles,  all  aimed  at  cutting  the 
economic  support  of  American  imports  from  Japan’s 
invasion  of  China. 

Should  the  boycott  movement  generate  force,  the 
merchant  may  find  himself  shortly  at  grips  with  a  phase 
of  an  issue  which  a  little  earlier  he  had  considered  a 
matter  of  chief  concern  for  the  State  Department. 
Should  his  personal  sympathies  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  activities  of  Japan,  he  may  be  spurred  by  a  patriotic 
impulse  to  at  once  throw  his  aid  to  a  boycott  by  a  public 
announcement  that  his  store  has  discontinued  selling  the 
products  of  Japan’s  mills.  If  his  action  is  abrupt,  he  has 
yet  to  meet  the' question  of  losses  from  such  Japanese 
goods  as  still  repose  on  his  counters.  His  action  may 
lend  encouragement  to  a  cessation  of  buying  not  only 
of  products  of  Japanese  manufacture,  but  also  of  Japan¬ 
ese  origin — notably  silk,  with  attendant  hardship  to 
American  workers  and  industry. 

A  merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  may  reason  that  a 
voluntary  boycott  by  the  public  cannot  hope  to  be  truly 
effective  (as  evidenced  by  the  drive  against  German 
goods  since  the  Hitler  regime  came  to  power).  He  may 
feel  that  to  the  degree  it  is  effective,  it  reacts  against  his 
own  country’s  prosperity.  Yet  if  he  therefore  decides 
not  to  be  a  party  to  a  boycott  movement  he  may  be 
penalized  by  loss  of  good-will  among  a  great  number  of 
his  customers,  may  be  subjected  to  picketing  and  the 
other  pressure  devices  apt  to  be  used  in  such  a  situation. 

Were  a  boycott  movement  to  run  a  uniform  course, 
to  attain  a  tepid  warmth  or  a  white  heat  at  one  time  in 
all  cities  and  sections  of  the  country,  it  might  be  feasi¬ 
ble  for  merchants  to  arrive  at  general  conclusions  as  how 
best  to  meet  the  problems  involved.  Experience  shows 
this  to  be  most  unlikely,  however,  at  least  in  the  quick 
future.  More  likely  boycott  agitation  will  be  greeted 
enthusiastically  in  some  sections  and  with  comparative 
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apathy  in  others.  Intelligent  management  in  every  store 
will  l^gin  a  calm  deliberation  at  the  present  time  of 
how  best  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  boycott  when  they 
arrive,  so  that  it  will  not  be  driven  to  rash  and  purely 
emotional  attitudes  when  a  crisis  is  reached.  The  cue 
will  be  “the  consumer  will  decide”. 

*  *  * 

Unfair  Retail  management  may  ob- 

Tactics  serve  that  feeling  stimulated  by 

international  emergencies  may 
represent  no  more  of  a  decoy  to  emotional  decisions 
than  the  problems  created  for  stores  by  domestic  affairs. 
The  same  need  for  calm,  objective  reasoning  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  present  problems  of  retail  labor  relations. 

During  recent  weeks  a  number  of  “labor  services” 
have  sent  their  literature  for  inspection  and  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices.  Here  are  two  typical 
examples : 

“Labor  Facts” — a  weekly  tabloid  magazine  which  is 
offered  to  employers  at  a  liberal  price  per  copy  for 
anonymous  mailing  to  their  employees.  This  publica- 
'  tion,  because  of  its  format  and  viewpoint,  is  completely 
disarming.  While  the  announced  approach  throughout 
is  that  of  a  fair  and  unbiased  presentation  of  the  facts 
of  labor  organization,  and  while  a  definite  statement  is 
made  several  times  that  the  editors  are  not  opposed  to 
proper  labor  organization,  the  material  used,  both  pic¬ 
tures  and  captions,  is  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  lead 
the  reader  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  contempo¬ 
rary  unionization  is  invariably  accompanied  by  graft, 
violence  and  Communism.  Employers  approached  for 
subscriptions  are  shown  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
publishers  by  a  firm  of  attorneys  which  states  that  in 
their  opinion  the  distribution  of  the  periodical  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

“Men  in  Atnerica” — a  series  of  pamphlets  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  employees  directly  by  the  employer, 
although  it  invokes  none  of  the  sensational  and  some¬ 
times  gruesome  devices  evident  in  “Labor  Facts”,  is 
even  more  insidious  in  its  attempt  to  distort  develop¬ 
ments  in  industry  and  labor.  Many  of  the  subjects  it 
treats  are  harmless,  and  even  commendable,  but  by 
clever  occasional  inference  and  statement  it  misrepre¬ 
sents  and  misleads. 

It  is  understandable  how  a  merchant,  threatened  by 
strikes,  picketing,  labor  unrest  among  his  employees, 
may  well  look  for  some  methods  of  drawing  his  em¬ 
ployees  closer  to  his  leadership.  It  is  questionable 
whether  employment  of  such  services  as  above  will 
accomplish  his  objective.  It  should  be  considered 
whether  the  effect  may  be  only  to  raise  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  employee  and  employer.  In  any  case,  use  of 
such  devices  as  these  should  not  be  embarked  on 
hastily,  without  due  consideration  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  retailer  seeking  good  reading  in  problems  of 
labor  relations  and  labor  trends  may  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  two  new  books  written  by  impartial  writers,  “Prob¬ 
lems  in  Labor  Relations”  by  Herman  Feldman,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  “When  Labor  Organizes”  by 
Robert  R.  R.  Brooks,  of  Williams  College. 

IS 
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Survey  Shows  Manufacturers  Eager 
to  Cooperate  in  Labeling  Plans 

By  B.  JUDELLE 

Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


IN  an  informal  survey  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  carrying  out 
a  program  of  factual  merchan¬ 
dise  labeling,  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  has  found  manufacturers  gen¬ 
erally  eager  to  cooperate  with  retail¬ 
ers.  b'ven  in  industries  where  the 
nature  of  the  i)roduct  makes  labeling 
difficult  and  expensive,  they  have  ex- 
l)ressed  an  encouraging  willingness 
to  study  the  situation  and  to  accejrt 
suggestions  from  stores  as  to  how 
lK*.st  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Many  products  that  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  descriptive  lal)eling 
are  today  reaching  stores  with  tags 
attached.  Such  tags  usually  state  the 
composition  of  the  merchandise  and 
carry  the  manufacturer’s  name  or 
trade  name.  Occasionally,  construc¬ 
tion  is  described,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  furniture.  Details  alx)ut  the 
projx'r  care  of  the  articles  appear  on 
relatively  few  of  these  tags,  jwssibly 
because  so  many  textile  products  in¬ 
tended  to  be  laundered  at  home  can 
be  washed  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  leaflets  or  tags  supplied  by 
soap  companies,  manufacturers’  as¬ 
sociations.  and  other  sources. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  a  new 
or  exceptionally  high-grade  product 
is.  as  might  be  expected,  particularly 
interested  in  labeling  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  Descriptive  tags  on  ready-to- 
wear  made  of  new  fabric  will  usually 
mention  its  special  features  and 
carry  instructions  for  washing  or 
cleaning.  Chromium  furniture,  which 
is  still  .something  quite  new  to  the 
average  housewife,  is  tagged  by  one 
manufacturer  with  information 
about  its  construction  and  care. 

The  descriptive  tag  on  quality 
merchandise  has  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  for  the  manufacturer  than 
it  has  for  the  retailer.  No  urging  is 
needed  to  get  the  maker  of  an  all- 
wool  garment  to  label  his  product  as 
such,  or  to  get  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers  to  identify  solid  walnut  or 
solid  mahogany  pieces  for  what  they 
are. 

Whatever  complaints  may  be 
made  about  tags  on  fine  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  appear  to  come  from  the 
manufacturers,  if  from  anyone.  One 


maker  of  fine  furniture  reported  an 
i-nlightening  incident  in  connection 
with  the  labeling  of  a  solid  mahog¬ 
any  suite.  A  leading  retail  outlet 
had  conducted  a  successful  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  suite.  Imt  soon  removed 
all  "solid  mahogany”  tags  from  the 
furniture,  on  the  grounds  that  their 
presence  created  "competition  on  the 
floor”.  Customers,  noting  the  tags 
on  the  mahogany  pieces,  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  woods  used  in  other 
suites — apparently  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  store.  Discrepancies  in 
the  relative  values  offered  at  various 
prices  become  obvious  if  everything 
is  carefully  lalieled. 

Problems  Facing  Manufacturers 

In  many  industries,  however,  the 
work  of  providing  descriptive  labels 
represents  a  very  real  problem.  Sys¬ 
tematization  becomes  difficult  and  ex- 
liense  mounts  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  diversity  of  items  a  manufacturer 
carries  in  his  line.  The  situation  is 
1  larticularly  acute  in  some  branches 
of  ready-to-wear,  where  relatively 
few  garments  of  each  style  number 
are  sold  during  a  season.  The  retail¬ 
er  who  wants  complete  factual  data 
on  the  cloth,  fur,  lining,  interlining 
and  trimming  of  each  winter  coat, 
for  example,  may  have  to  compro¬ 
mise  and  take  the  information  in 
some  form  other  than  a  tag.  tran¬ 
scribing  it  himself  on  his  owm  tags 
in  the  store. 

(Jf  i)articular  interest  to  consum¬ 
ers  is  the  statement  of  one  towel 
mill,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
an  almost  impossible  task  to  present 
the  details  in  connection  with  the 
hundreds  of  different  types  of  tow¬ 
els  that  are  made  and  sold  under  the 
firm’s  name.  The  consumer  has 
nothing  but  the  price  and  her  own 
inexpert  knowdedge  of  textiles  to 
guide  her  in  distinguishing  one  kind 
or  grade  from  another. 

Also  of  interest  to  consumers  is 
the  problem  of  a  hosiery  mill,  which 
sells  its  product  to  chain  stores,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  jobliers.  To 
this  manufacturer,  and  to  many 
others  like  him,  the  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
form  pack  and  uniform  statement 


of  ([uality  for  each  article  is  a  new 
tl.ought.  Accustomed  to  packaging 
his  merchandise  differently  for  each 
buyer,  the  manufacturer  is  very  pos- 
.sihly  ct)ntributing  to  consumer’s 
confusion  hy  allowing  the  same  hose 
to  be  presented  under  several  brand 
names — and  perhaps  at  several 
jjrices. 

Manufacturers  whose  products 
are  made  up  of  a  variety  of  materi¬ 
als  encounter  difficulties  not  unlike 
those  that  retailers  themselves  must 
face  in  obtaining  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  consumer.  A  corset 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  would 
have  to  get  information  from  his 
sources  of  .supply  about  the  fabric, 
lace,  rubber,  hose  supporters,  slide 
fasteners,  hooks,  and  other  items 
that  may  go  into  his  product  before 
he  could  give  out  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  composition  of  his 
merchandise. 

For  merchandise  which  presents 
so  complex  a  problem,  progress  in 
factual  labeling  will  be  necessarily 
slow.  Meanwhile,  manufacturers  are 
offering  the  informatioti  about  their 
l)roducts  through  a  great  many  other 
means.  They  are  answering  buyers’ 
requests  for  information  hy  giving  it 
to  them  verbally,  in  letters,  and  on 
invoices.  In  many  lines,  they  have 
anticipated  the  demand  for  merchan¬ 
dise  information  by  including  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  in  their  price  lists 
and  catalogues. 

To  ])rovide  the  .salesperson  with 
information,  manufacturers  often  ar¬ 
range  for  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  be  given  at  departmental 
meetings.  They  print  Ixioklets  dis¬ 
cussing  the  composition,  construc¬ 
tion  and  selling  features  of  their 
])romotional  numbers,  and  make 
these  available  to  stores  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  They  is.sue  sales  manuals,  de¬ 
scribing  their  products  and  endeav¬ 
oring  to  teach  the  salesperson  how  to 
sell  them  intelligently. 

Information  printed  on  box-ends 
and  package  wraps  reaches  both 
salesperson  and  consumer,  and 
serves  as  a  means  of  making  factual 
data  readily  available.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  follow  a  policy  of  giving 
factual  data  in  their  consumer  ad- 
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A  lied-^iittinf;  room  in  which  ull  the  merrhundi»e  is  washable  has  been  set  up  on  the  third  floor  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Everything  was  tested  for  washability  by  a  leading  soup  manufacturer  and  the  washability  tests  are  featured 
prominently  on  a  wall  of  the  room.  A  good  example  of  retailer  and  manufacturers  cooperating  to  give  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  and  making  legitimate  promotional  use  of  the  idea. 


vertising,  so  that  the  custtuner 
knows  even  befttre  she  enters  the 
store  what  to  expect  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  l)rands. 

Occasionally,  a  manufacturer 
makes  no  effort  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  content  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  merchandise,  but  offers 
instead  a  definite  guarantee  as  to  the 
service  his  product  will  give.  One 
shirt  manufactuier  who  instructs 
his  retail  accounts  to  return  for  re¬ 
placement  any  of  his  shirts  that  fail 
to  give  complete  satisfaction,  no 
matter  what  the  reason,  sees  no  pur- 
ixjse  in  furnishing  further  details 
about  the  merchandise.  It  is  his  con¬ 
tention — which  is  api)arently  shared 
by  others  who  ^attach  similar  guar¬ 
antees  to  their  products — ^that  the 
customer’s  only  concern  is  with  the 
service  the  article  will  render. 

A  greater  number,  however,  see 
broader  possibilities  in  the  factual 
tag  or  laljel.  They  see  in  it  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  the  customer  some¬ 
thing  of  the  tradition  or  the  romance 
behind  the  merchandise,  so  that  she 
will  take  pride  in  owning  it.  They 
want  her  to  know  how  to  keep  it 
looking  its  l)est,  and  they  use  the 
tag  to  tell  her  what  a  touch  of  wa.x 
or  a  little  soap  and  water  can  do  to 
freshen  it  up. 

One  of  the  cleverest  uses  to  which 
a  factual  tag  was  put  was  devised  by 
a  manufacturer  of  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture.  In  the  top  drawer  of  each 
chest  or  dresser  sent  out  by  this 
maker,  there  is  placed  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  specifications  are  given  not 
only  for  that  one  piece,  but  also  for 
all  the  others  in  the  suite,  to  acquaint 


the  customer  with  matching  pieces 
that  are  available.  The  manufactur¬ 
er's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
slip. 

This  manufacturer's  exi)erience, 
which  is  similar  to  that  »)f  many 
others  who  have  attempted  to  bring 
factual  information  to  consumers 
through  tags,  leaflets,  and  labels  ac¬ 
companying  the  merchandise,  is 
significant.  Store  employees  who 
uncrated  the  merchandise,  unaware 
of  the  value  of  the  slips,  usually 
di.scarded  them,  although  the  e.xecu- 
tives  in  charge  of  the  departments 
had  asked  the  manufacturer  to  con¬ 
tinue  sujqilying  them. 

To  the  store  that  intends  to  put 
a  factual  lalieling  program  into  ef¬ 
fect,  this  means  that  every  employee 
must  lie  educated  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  tags  and  labels  of  the  de¬ 
sired  type.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  dis¬ 
heartening  experience  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  find  that,  after  he  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  developing 
tags  for  his  merchandise,  some  care¬ 
less  or  ignorant  store  employee  has 
removed  them. 

In  some  lines,  manufacturers 
realize  that  stores  prefer  not  to 
broadcast  the  names  of  their  re¬ 
sources  and  are  willing  to  omit  firm 
names  from  their  laliels.  In  other 
fields,  it  is  necessary  for  the  buyer 
to  do  a  selling  job  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  convince  him  that  a 
descriptive  tag,  without  the  maker’s 
name,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
product,  and  not  merely  a  needless 
expense. 

The  buyer  will  probably  also  find 
it  necessary  to  use  salesmanship  in 


fields  where  the  product,  to  the 
maker  at  least,  appears  to  need  no 
description.  A  piece  of  furniture 
that  is  not  upholstered  shows  its 
construction  points  plainly — to  the 
l)racticed  eye.  Not  all  manufactur¬ 
ers  realize  that  the  customer  does 
not  know  very  much  alxmt  where 
to  look  and  what  to  look  for  in 
judging  relative  values.  To  these 
manufacturers,  the  buyer  must  ex- 
])lain  the  importance  of  answering 
the  consumer’s  demand  for  complete 
factual  data  and  telling  her  what 
slie  may  expect  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  she  buys. 

In  a  line  where  factual  labeling  is 
new,  the  manufacturer  may  be  be¬ 
wildered  by  requests  for  tags  and 
laljels.  In  such  cases,  it  may  well  l)e 
worth  a  day  or  more  of  the  buyer’s 
time  to  work  out  the  basic  labeling 
requirements  of  his  department. 
Then  he  will  be  prepared  to  make 
specific  suggestions  to  his  resources 
when  they  say  to  him:  “We  are 
willing  to  cooperate.  What  do  you 
want  us  to  do?” 

Many  a  buyer  who  asks  manu¬ 
facturers  to  supply  factual  labels 
will  find  his  face  growing  red  when 
he  is  reminded  that  in  the  past  such 
labels  have  been  removed  by  his 
store  for  any  of  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  But  if  a  manufacturer  has 
once  realized  the  value  of  informa¬ 
tive  labeling,  he  apparently  remains 
an  irrepressible  enthusiast  on  that 
subject,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  any  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  trying  to  work  out  a 
routine  for  carrying  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  to  the  consumer. 
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Merchandise  Facts  Must  Come  First 
from  Manufacturers  to  Retailers 


Though  endorsing  informa¬ 
tive  selling  at  the  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  on  October  8th  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Fair  Trade  Conference  Rules 
for  the  rayon  industry,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  speaking  for  re¬ 
tailers  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
nevertheless  made  it  clear  that  if  re¬ 
tail  stores  are  to  give  to  consumers 
the  facts  about  fabrics  through  iden¬ 
tification  of  fibre,  this  information 
must  be  supplied  to  the  stores  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  fabric  or  the 
made  up  article. 

That  this  is  the  attitude  of  retail¬ 
ers  who  are  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  the  movement  for  factual  label¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  was  testified  to 
by  Harold  W.  Brightman,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association ;  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel 
for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  Ephraim  Freedman, 
Director  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company,  Inc.,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Standards  Committee  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Retailers  Favor  Identification 

“Retailers  generally,”  said  Mr. 
Brightman,  “have  long  considered 
themselves  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  consumer.  They  recognize  that 
what  is  right  for  the  consumer  must 
in  the  long  run  be  right  for  the  re¬ 
tailer.  For  many  years — ^but  in¬ 
creasingly  during  the  past  few 
months — retailers  have  been  aware 
of  a  growing  consumer  movement 
for  more  factual  information  about 
merchandise,  what  it  is  made  of,  how 
it  is  made,  what  are  its  special  char¬ 
acteristics,  how  it  will  wear,  how 
it  should  be  cleaned  or  washed,  what 
are  its  limitations,  how  it  should  be 
treated  or  handled  or  used  to  get  best 
results  and  best  satisfaction  to  the 
consuming  public. 

“Recognizing  this  growing  de¬ 
mand,”  he  went  on,  “and  believing 
that  consumers  have  a  right  to  all 
im|X)rtant  factual  information  abottt 


merchandise  offered  for  sale  over 
the  counter,  many  members  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  have  been  trying  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  as  much  information 
as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of 
their  ability  and  their  pocketbooks 
and  taking  into  consideration  condi¬ 
tions  over  which  they  have  little  or 
no  control.  As  an  Association,  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  last  June  promulgated 
a  platform  outlining  its  policies  with 
reference  to  consumers,  employees 
and  vendors.  Two-thirds  of  this 
program  was  devoted  to  consumer 
relations  and  under  that  heading  two 
important  paragraphs  were  devoted 
to  the  necessity  of  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  factual  labeling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  with  the  cooperation  of  nunu- 
facturers  and  consumers,  and  also  a 
program  of  completely  honest  and 
factual  representations  with  regard 
to  merchandise  including  complete 
and  accurate  fiber  identification  of 
piece  goods  and  products  made  of 
fabrics. 

“Pending  the  development  of  vari¬ 
ous  programs  instigated  as  a  result 
of  this  platform,  individual  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  making 
a  valiant  attempt  to  make  progress 
in  the  matter  of  full  and  accurate 
fiber  indentification.  Many  of  them 
maintain  laboratories  or  bureaus  of 
standards  which  endeavor  to  test  a 
cross  section  of  the  merchandise 
offered  for  sale,  and  particularly 
that  merchandise  which  is  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  in  newspapers.  Even 
this  spot  check  job  is  an  expensive 
procedure  for  individual  stores  and 
at  best  only  scratches  the  surface  be¬ 
cause  even  in  these  stores,  the  con¬ 
sumer  cannot  possibly  be  amplv  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  matter  of  fiber  identifi¬ 
cation  and  other  matters,  because  no 
retailer,  no  matter  how  large,  can 
afford  to  test  all  the  merchandise 
he  purchases  and  places  on  sale. 

“Furthermore,  the  smaller  retail¬ 
er,  of  whom  there  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  throughout  the  country,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  maintain  a  testing  labo¬ 
ratory  or  a  bureau  of  standards,  or 
to  have  done  more  than  a  very  small 
amount  of  testing.  It,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that  no  matter  bow 
much  retailers  generally  desire  to 
furnish  complete  fiber  identification 


in  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
(and  I  believe  they  do  generally  de¬ 
sire  to  do  so)  they  are  in  no  position 
to  provide  this  information  generally 
unless  it  is  supplied  to  them  volun¬ 
tarily  or  by  reason  of  legislation  by 
their  sources  of  supply  in  the  shape 
of  a  stamp,  tag,  or  label  attached  to 
the  merchandise.  If  their  source  of 
supply  is  a  manufacturer  of  prod¬ 
ucts  made  of  fibers,  yarn  or  fabrics, 
he  must  look  for  his  information  to 
the  producer  of  the  yarn,  filter  or 
fabric  who  certainly  must  automatic¬ 
ally  know  what  the  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion  of  his  product  is,  and  he  should 
be  obliged  to  supply  that  informa¬ 
tion  as  stated  above  either  directly 
to  the  retailer  or  to  the  retailer 
through  the  intermediary  whole¬ 
saler  or  manufacturer  of  pnxlucts 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  rayon. 

“I  am  now  prepared  to  state  that 
members  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  gener¬ 
ally  are  in  favor  of  the  practice  of 
fiber  identification  as  included  in  the 
Trade  Practice  Rules  proposed  for 
the  rayon  industry.  In  fact,  they  are 
in  favor  of  general  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion  for  all  materials.” 

Responsibility  Is  Producers’ 

Subject  to  the  exceptions  and 
additions  offered  by  Mr.  Freedman, 
representing  the  Merchandise  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  of  the  N.R.D.G.A., 
and  subject  to  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  other  points  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fox,  attorney  for  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  Mr.  Brightman  then 
pointed  out  that  he  had,  within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  dispatched  the 
following  telegram  to  nearly  fifty 
representative  retail  members  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  located  throughout  the 
United  States; 

“David  Moeser,  Lew  Hahn, 
Ephraim  Freedman,  Chairman  Com¬ 
mittee  Merchandise  Standards  and 
the  undersigned,  Chairman  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  and  Chairman  Plat¬ 
form  Committee  on  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions,  all  believe  retailers  generallv 
should  heartily  endorse  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  fibre  identification  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  set  forth  in  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proposed  Trade  Practice 
Rules  for  Ravon  Industry  announced 
September  27. 

“Provided  that  rayon  provisions 
make  clear  that  fibre  identification  on 
labels  or  invoices  must  originate  with 
yarn  and  piece  goods  manufacturers 
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Retailers  advocate  proper  fibre  identification  in  advertising 
and  labeling.  At  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Hearing  in 
Washington  on  fair  trade  practice  rules  for  the  rayon  industry, 
they  made  this  point  clear,  however — the  identification  must 
originate  with  the  yarn  and  piece  goods  manufacturers  and 
retailers  may  be  held  responsible  only  for  passing  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  accurately. 

With  reference  to  the  fact  that  retailers  had  not  been  noti¬ 
fied  to  participate  in  presenting  the  proposed  fair  trade  practice 


rules,  they  requested  that  when 
are  to  be  promulgated,  retailers 
the  subject. 


and  that  retailers  be  held  responsible 
for  proper  fibre  identification  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  on  signs  or  labels  only 
in  accordance  with  such  information 
as  may  be  provided  to  them  on  invoice 
or  label  by  their  source  of  supply. 

“Also  providing  several  other  pro¬ 
visions  are  included  such  as  maximum 
tolerance  of  about  five  percent  in 
mixed  goods.  Exemption  for  trim¬ 
mings,  linings,  etc. 

“Provided,  finally,  that,  as  a  princi¬ 
ple.  where  trade  rules  affecting  re¬ 
tailing  are  to  be  promulgated,  retail¬ 
ers  be  provided  with  a  hearing  before 
final  promulgation  of  such  rules  for 
retail  trade. 

“We  believe  this  occasion  offers 
NRDGA  members  an  opportunity  to 
reiterate  their  endorsement  of  Plat- 
from  principles  on  fibre  identification 
and  champion  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  her  request  for  adequate 
factual  merchandise  information  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  Please  wire  me 
your  position  regarding  foregoing 
Wednesday  morning  to  guide  us  in 
representing  NRDGA  before  Com¬ 
mission  in  Wfishington  on  Friday.” 

Mr.  Brightman  stated  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  telegram  was  intended  to 
relieve  retailers  from  any  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  true  facts,  that  he  had 
already  heard  from  about  forty  of 
the  fifty,  “with  replies  still  coming 
in,”  and  that  the  return  telegrams 
indicated  almost  100%  endorsement 
of  the  position  recommended  in  his 
telegram.  He  stated  that  all  but  two 
or  three  had  unqualifiedly  agreed 
with  the  statement  as  truly  repre¬ 
senting  the  retailer’s  viewpoint  on 
fiber  identification  with  some  few 
slight  modifications  or  additions.  Al¬ 
so  that  the  replies  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Association  and,  likewise,  a 
majority  of  the  Platform  Committee 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A. ;  that  only  fifty 
retailers  had  been  selected  to  get  a 
quick  cross-section  of  general  retail 
opinion  with  resjiect  to  tbe  proposed 


trade  rules  affecting  retailing 
be  provided  with  a  hearing  on 


trade  practice  rules  for  the  rayon 
industry,  and  that  other  meml)ers  of 
the  Association  would  be  given  an 
opix)rtunity  to  endorse  the  statement 
by  letter;  and  finally,  that  the  re¬ 
plies  received  represented  a  retail 
volume  of  over  one  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  with'  additional  replies 
promising  to  swell  the  total  almost 
immediately  to  aljout  two  billion 
dollars. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  Rules  Analyzed 

Mr.  Fox  questioned  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  over  retailing  generally.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
had  departed  in  this  instance  from 
its  usual  procedure  in  the  approval 
of  fair  trade  practice  conferences 
and  sought  to  present  a  “vertical” 
code,  which  is  a  form  of  code  par¬ 
ticularly  abhorrent  to  retailers  since, 
if  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  it 
would  involve  retailers  in  hundreds 
of  fair  trade  practice  conferences  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  attempted 
during  the  days  of  the  N.R.A. 

Retailers,  he  said,  had  not  been 
notified  to  participate  in  presenting 
the  proposed  fair  trade  practice  rules 
for  the  rayon  industry  and  did  not 
consider  tliemselves  in  any  way  as 
a  part  of  that  industry.  He  stated 
that  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  perfectly  willing  to  confer 
further  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  jurisdictional 
question  and  to  voluntarily  assist  in 
any  program  which  would  provide 
adequate  information  as  to  liter  con¬ 
tent  of  merchandise  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  pursuant  to  the  platform 
adopted  recently  by  the  Association 
but  that  the  proposed  rules  in  no 


Harold  W.  Brightman 

wise  would  provide  this  information. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  either  inadvertently  or 
advertently  eliminated  entirely  the 
producers  of  consumer  goods  fab¬ 
ricated  from  rayon  fiber  or  rayon 
fabrics  and  that  unless  all  such  in¬ 
dustries  were  excluded  under  the 
provisions  of  these  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  the  retailer  would  not  have 
adequate  information  to  pass  on  to 
the  consumer;  and  further  that  the 
rules  were  too  negative  in  their  na¬ 
ture  to  be  of  any  great  value  and 
mere  re-statement  of  the  law,  as 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  by  Court  decision 
was  insufficient  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  but  merely  prohibited  misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  in  no  wise  provided 
for  the  presentation  of  accurate  and 
truthful  facts  essential  to  any  effort 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  ade¬ 
quate  information. 

He  suggested  that  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Rules  presented  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  be  considered  as  rules  solely  for 
the  producers  of  rayon  yarn,  fibers, 
threads,  etc.,  and  that  each  step  in 
the  further  processing  of  consumer 
goods  be  invited  to  join  in  a  set  of 
practice  provisions  which  would  fin¬ 
ally  enable  the  retailer  to  give  to 
the  consumer  the  information  which 
the  consumer  desired.  That  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  apparel  in¬ 
dustries,  the  knit  wear  industries, 
the  hosiery  industry  and  all  indus¬ 
tries  utilizing  rayon  yarn  or  fabric 
in  the  production  of  consumer  goods 
would,  of  necessity,  be  obliged  to 
join  in  with  all  other  steps  in  the 
economic  process  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  original  source,  name¬ 
ly  the  producers  of  the  yarns,  fibers, 
etc.,  would  be  finally  translated  into 
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the  proper  information  which  is  de¬ 
sired  by  the  consumer. 

Unless  this  were  accomplished, 
the  retailer  could  not  ixjssibly  be 
held  responsible  for  such  represen¬ 
tations  and  the  average  retailer  could 
not  i)Ossibly  have  at  his  disixjsal  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  him 
to  describe  accurately  and  truthfully 
the  fiber  content  of  the  merchandise 
which  he  was  offering  for  sale.  He 
urged  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  carefully  consider  this  sug¬ 
gestion  and  that  all  .such  associated 
industries  be  invited  to  participate 
in  such  trade  conferences. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Friedman  concurred  in  Mr. 
Fox’s  remarks  regarding  the  ix)si- 
tion  of  the  N.R.D.C.A.  and  the  lat¬ 
ter's  re(|uest  for  a  hearing  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  retail  industry. 

He  favored  the  rules  with  modi¬ 
fications  which  would  eliminate  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties  in  tbe  op¬ 
eration  of  tbe  projiosed  plans  for 
rayon  fiber  identification. 

Mr.  Freedman  i^roposed  that  the 
trade  i)ractice  rules  for  the  rayon 
industry  restrict  the  di.sclosnre  of 
the  fact  that  the  material  is  rayon 
to  labeling  and  advertising  matter 
and  asked  ft)r  the  elimination  of  the 
mandatory  provision  that  the  dis¬ 
closure  Ik*  made  on  invoices  lK*cause 
of  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
identifying  merchandise  with  state¬ 
ments  appearing  on  invoices. 

He  further  propo.sed  a  rule  which 
would  release  the  retailer  from  lia¬ 
bility  in  the  event  that  he  inadver¬ 
tently  passed  on  to  consumers  any 
mislea(iing  information  supplied  to 
him.  He  also  proposed  that  retail¬ 
ers  shoidd  not  be  held  responsible 
for  failure  to  make  representations 
as  to  composition  when  the  identity 
of  rayon  j)roducts  delivered  to  them 
was  not  disclosed  to  retailers. 

Another  rule  proposed  by  ^Ir. 
Freedman  w’ould  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  disclosing  the  comjKisi- 
tion  of  trimmings,  .sewing  thread, 
facings,  linings,  etc.,  making  it  clear, 
however,  that  when  representations 
are  made,  they  must  be  accurate. 

In  view  of  Commissioner  Freer’s 
statement  that  the  rules  were  in¬ 
tended  to  ai^ply  to  all  persons  sell¬ 
ing  rayon  or  products  made  of 
rayon,  Mr.  Freedman  pointed  out 
that  it  was  essential  that  they  be 
modified  to  include  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  rayon  so  as 
to  provide  the  machinery  wherebv 
the  information  could  be  passed 
along  from  the  yarn  manufacturer 
through  the  various  products  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  retailer  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 


Till'-  consumer  wlio  has  been 
studying  her  own  purchasing 
problems  and  the  related  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  retailer  does  not  expect 
miracles  from  standard  specifica¬ 
tions.  She  wants  to  see  standard 
s])ecifications  for  different  grades  of 
consumer  goods  developed  by  an  im¬ 
partial  scientific  agency  working 
with  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
consumers.  She  knows  that  buying 
the  merchandise  which  she  wants 
for  herself  and  her  family  will  al¬ 
ways  take  money  with  which  to  inir- 
chase  and  a  careful  comparison  of 
prices  from  one  store  to  another. 
.She  does  exiK'ct,  however,  that  the 
development  of  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  and  standard  grades  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  will  be  of  material  aid 
in  her  shopi)ing.  As  the  purchaser 
of  most  of  the  goods  used  in  her 
household  she  is  keenly  aware  that 
the  real  income  of  her  family  is  not 
the  $2,000  a  year  w'hich  flows  in^, 
and  out,  of  the  family  bank  account, 
but  the  goods  and  services  which 
those  dollars  can  buy.  She  knows 
that  the  amount  of  that  real  income 
is  affected  to  an  impf)rtant  degree 
by  the  effectiveness  with  which  the 
-mone  income  is  used  in  the  store. 

Buying  Guide 

The  consumer-]nircha.ser  exiK*cts 
standard  s])ecificati(ms  to  serve  in 
the  fir.st  place  as  a  guide  to  her  in 
buying.  The  buyer  without  a  scien¬ 
tific  guide  is  buying  in  a  fog,  and  she 
knows  that  it  is  worth  her  while  to 
spend  some  time  getting  out  of  the 
fog,  if  she  can  find  a  pilot.  Most  of 
the  purchases  of  the  average  consum¬ 
er  fall  into  two  groups.  The  first  is 
those  goods  which  are  not  expensive 
in  themselves,  but  are  purchased 
so  frequently  that  their  annual  cost 
makes  up  an  imjKirtant  part  of  the 
family’s  total  expense.  The  other 
group  consists  of  fairly  expensive 
pieces  of  clothing,  equipment,  and 
housefurnishings  which  are  not  pur¬ 
chased  frequently  but  which  cost 
enough  to  make  a  study  of  their  con¬ 
struction  worthwhile.  Staple  foods, 
.sheets,  towels,  stockings,  socks. 


shirts,  underwear  go  to  make  up 
much  of  the  first  group.  I’lumbing 
and  heating  devices,  electrical  t*(iuip- 
ment,  fine  furniture,  dresses,  suits, 
and  coats  are  in  the  second  grou]). 

.\  .set  of  standard  six'cifications 
for  different  grades  of  a  given  article 
by  their  very  nature  define  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  its  construction  which  are 
essential  to  serviceability  and  fre- 
((uently,  in  addition,  give  the  kind  of 
])erformance  which  may  be  exi)ected 
of  each  grade.  Such  information  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  the  introduction 
(tf  the  article  to  the  purchaser.  Fre- 
(ptently  the  average  buyer  will  need 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  which 
go  into  the  specification,  but  there 
are  consumer  agencies  quite  ready 
to  furni.sh  the  e.xplanations,  once  the 
standard  six'cifications  are  agreed 
upon  by  rei)resentatives  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors  and  consum¬ 
ers. 

Basis  for  Labeling 

The  consumer  also  ex^jects  that 
standard  .sixcifications  will  serve  as 
a  ba.sis  for  informative  lalxls  which 
will  enable  her  to  comjiare  quality 
and  ])rice.  It  is  the  concern  of 
the  average  housewife  to  make  each 
purchase  fit  the  specific  use  for 
which  it  is  secured.  When  brother 
is  sent  off  to  camp  for  the  summer 
she  wishes  to  buy  very  strong  and 
.sturdy  Ixd  “linen”  which  will  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  evening  pillow 
fights,  and  the  rigors  of  the  camp 
laundry.  When  she  is  buying  sheets 
for  her  guest  room  she  wants  sheets 
which  are  at  the  same  time  fine, 
closely  woven,  and  of  the  strength 
that  she  associates  with  percale. 

And  finally  the  consumer  expects 
that  the  development  of  standard 
s])ecifications  will  operate  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  di.stribu- 
tion.  The  ex|ierience  of  industry  in 
eliminating  unnecessary  types  and 
sizes,  and  thus  reducing  costs  of 
jiroducing  intermediate  goods  sttch 
as  nuts,  and  bolts,  gears,  and  wires 
must  be  duplicated  to  some  extent 
in  the  consumer  goods  industries  if, 
w'hen,  and  as  standard  specifications 
become  available. 
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Merchandising  Division  Activities 


Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods  Classification 


RICCOMMHXDATIONS  for  a 
standard  classification,  or  dis¬ 
section,  of  items  carried  in  the 
toilet  goods  and  cosmetics  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  made  hy  the  Cos¬ 
metics  and  Toilet  (loods  Group, 
which  functions  under  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  the  X.R.D.G.A. 
The  Group  iK-lievi  s  that  the  adoption 
of  a  standard  system  of  classification 
will  facilitate  the  analysis  of  operat¬ 
ing  results  and  the  exchange  of  mer¬ 
chandising  statistics  for  the  various 
sections  of  the  dejnirtment. 

'I'he  classification  recommended 
hy  the  (iroup  breaks  the  department 
down  into  ten  sectiims,  and  assigns 
each  item  to  the  section  where  the 
customer  would  he  most  likely  to 
turn  for  it.  Recognizing,  however, 
that  there  are  .some  items  which  can 
be  placed  advantageously  in  more 
sections  than  one  for  purposes  of 
suggestion  selling,  the  (iroup  has 


made  secondary  assignments  for  such 
Items.  Tooth  hrushes,  for  e.xample. 
are  classified  for  jnirposes  of  analysis 
as  "liristle  Goods",  hut  they  also 
make  a  second  apiiearance  under 
“Dental  Rrejiarations",  in  which  sec¬ 
tion  it  is  iK'lieved  they  should  he  re])- 
resented  for  purjioses  of  suggestion 
selling.  Such  secondary  assignments 
are  di.stinguished  from  the  others  hy 
the  letters  “ss",  following  the  name 
of  the  article,  to  indicate  that  the  list¬ 
ing  is  for  suggestion  .selling  only. 

.\lthough  the  primary  puriiose  of 
this  classification  is  to  enable  buyers 
to  understand  one  another  lietter 
when  discussing  the  performance  and 
problems  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  dejiartment,  it  is  also  exjiected 
to  lie  carried  as  a  check  list  of  items 
carried  in  the  dei)artment  and  as  a 
source  of  suggestions  for  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stock. 

'I'he  classification,  which  appears 


below,  is  the  work  of  a  committee 
heade*d  hy  Le*o  Hertisch.  of  Gimhel 
I’rotl.ers.  New  York,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cosmetics  and  I'oilet 
( ioods  ( iroup.  ( )ther  members  of  the 
committee  were  Lester  Kttinger,  of 
.\hraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Irving 
h'eldman.  of  Kirby  Hlock  &  Co..  Inc., 
Leo  Poliakoff,  of  Stern  Brothers, 
and  '1'.  L.  Blanke.  Manager  of  the 
Merchandising  Division. 

'I'he  basis  for  the  committee’s  work 
was  a  collection  of  classification 
sheets  for  the  cosmetics  department, 
contributed  by  member  stores.  From 
these  sheets,  the  committee  was  able 
to  develop  a  composite  picture  of  the 
items  each  section  should  contain, 
and  a  preliminary  clas.sification  sheet 
was  drafted.  'I'his  was  submitted  to 
the  Cosmetics  and  'I'oilet  Goods 
Grouj)  at  their  meeting  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  1937.  and  received  the  a])- 
_  roval  of  the  buyers  jwesent. 


Suggested  Classification  of  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods  Items 
Sponsored  by  NRDGA  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods  Buyers’  Croup 

Each  item  has  been  classified  under  the  section  to  zoliich  the  customer  zvould  naturally  turn  jor  it.  Certain 
items,  hozeever,  may  advantageously  he  displayed  in  more  than  one  section.  In  such  cases,  the  item  is  listed  under 
the  section  to  zohich  it  has  been  assigned  for  purposes  of  analysis,  and  is  listed  again,  followed  by  the  letters 
“.V,?’’.  in  any  other  section  zvlicre  it  may  be  sold  through  suggestion  selling. 


Boudoir  Accessories  (Toilet  Arti¬ 
cles;  Glassware)  : 

all  dresser  sets — ivory,  celluloid. 

shell,  amber,  metal,  engraving 
sIkx;  hooks  and  horns 
hand  and  magnifying  mirrors 
make-u]i  boxes 
facial  tissue  boxes 
atomizers 

jK'rfume  burners,  lamps,  droppers 
incense  burners 
Innidoir  sets 

jKiwder  jars,  howls  and  ho.xes 
mirror  trays  and  plateaus 
lierfume  bottles 
china  toothbrush  holders 
novelties 

Bristle  Goods: 
hand  hrushes 
bath  hrushes 
hair  hrushes 
complexion  brushes 
tooth  brushes 
combs 

whisk  brooms 


eyebrow  hrushes 
military  hrushes  and  sets 
hair  preparations  (ss) 

Cosmetics  (Make-up,  Creams,  Bath 
Preparations,  etc)  : 

Note :  Stores  usually  find  it  desir¬ 
able  to  maintain  separate  records  of 
major  treatment  lines.  In  compar¬ 
ing  e.vpcrience  zeith  other  stores, 
hozi'cvcr,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  treatment  lines  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  cosmetics  section. 

face,  talcum,  dusting,  hath  jxiw- 
ders 

romijacts 

cosmetics  sets 

|X)wder  puffs  and  hags 

eye  shadow 

mascara 

eyebrow  pencil 

eyelash  curlers 

rouge 

lipstick- 

creams 

lotions 


astringents 
beauty  bleach 
cream  remover 
cleansing  cream 
cold  cream 
vanishing  cream 
li(|uid  or  lotion  cream 
hath  preparations,  salts,  tablets, 
fluids 

depilatories 

deodorant  creams,  liquids,  sticks 

chin  straps 

gloves 

novelty  compacts 

combs  in  cases  to  match  compacts 
cigarette  ca.ses 

Dental  Preparations: 
brush  containers 
tooth-brush  holders  (ss) 
tooth  bru.shes  (ss) 
tooth  pa.ste 
tooth  powder 
mouth  wash 
liquid  dentifrice 
gum  lotion 
dental  floss  (ss) 
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Manicure  Preparations  and  Acces¬ 
sories: 

manicure  preparations,  polishes, 
removers,  creams 
manicure  rolls 
nail  clippers 
IxKket  knives 
tweezers 

manicure  scissors 
nail  Ales 
implements 
cuticle  pushers 
orange  sticks 
emery  boards 
buffers 

Medicinal  and  Proprietary  Prepa¬ 
rations  : 
home  remedies 
patent  medicines 
smelling  salts 
pills 
tablets 
disinfectants 
moth  preventatives 
cleaning  Auid 
silver  polish 

foods,  baby  foods,  food  remedies 

drug  preparations 

ointment 

vaselines 

salves 

Hair  Preparations : 
shampoos 
hair  dyers,  rinses 


hair  tonics 
brilliantines 
wave  sets 
dressings 

curlers  and  wavers 

Perfumes : 
cologne 
extracts 
sachet 
toilet  water 
l)erfume  sets 

Rubber  and  Sanitary  Goods: 
water  bottles,  metal  water  Ixittles 
heating  pads 
syringes 

l)ottle  and  syringe  combinations 

enamel  ware 

bathing  articles 

l)each  wear 

shower  caps 

bath  sprays 

chamois,  sjx)nges.  wash  cloths 

eye  droppers  and  cups 

sponge  bags 

toilet  cases 

tourist  cases 

bath  bags 

rubber  gloves 

toilet  tissue 

cleansing  tissue 

therapeutic  lamps,  violet  rays 

vacuum  and  thermos  goods 

soap  dish  holders 

dental  Aoss 


Sanitary  Goods: 
napkins 
Ijelts 
bloomers 
aprons 

])ersonal  hygiene  proprietary 
iweparations 

First  Aid  Supplies: 
adhesive 
bandages,  gauze 
cotton 
elastic 

mercurochrome 

peroxide 

antiseptics 

Shaving  Preparations: 
creams 
lotions 
powder 
soap 

accessories 

brushes 

wood-back  and  metal-back  mir¬ 
rors  (ss) 

razors,  blades,  sets 
strops 

hair  clippers 

Soaps: 
bath  soaps 
toilet  soaps 
liquid  soap 

granulated  soaji  powders 
soap  Aakes 


Boys’  Wear  Group  Sponsors  Ecirlier  Spring  Ordering 


A  RESOLUTION  sponsoring 
earlier  placement  of  toys’  wear 
orders  for  spring  merchandise 
was  adopted  by  buyers  and  merchan 
disc  managers  who  attended  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Boys’ 
Wear  Merchandise  Group  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  toys’  and  stu¬ 
dents’  clothing  manufacturers  on 
September  30.  The  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  the  Aldine  Club,  New 
York,  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Gerson  Reichman,  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

The  buyers  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  in  this  indus¬ 
try  face  a  difAcult  problem  in  hand¬ 
ling  late  orders,  because  of  the  short 
work  week — 36  hours — that  pre¬ 
vails.  They  realized  also  that  early 
placement  of  orders  makes  it  easier 
for  manufacturers  to  order  fabrics, 
and  they  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  helping  their  resources  to  op¬ 
erate  efficiently. 

The  group  therefore  resolved  that 
it  would  be  to  the  besCinterest  of  the 
entire  industry,  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  general  conditions  were  favora¬ 
ble,  that  a  more  widespread  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principle  of  making 
spring  buying  commitments  for 
boys’  and  students’  clothing  before 
November  30th  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  among  retailers.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  confirmation  of  an  or¬ 
der  should  accompany  the  original 
order  if  possible,  and  be  completely 
filled  out :  otherwise,  confirmation 
should  follow  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time  after  the  order  has  been 
placed. 

Harold  W.  Brightman,  executive 
vice-president  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Company,  and  Chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  of  the  NRDGA, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  a  clos¬ 
er  relationship  between  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  in  the  boys’  wear 
industry.  In  view  of  rising  prices, 
labor  conditions,  and  trade  practice 
rules,  he  said,  there  is  need  for  an 
occasional  conference  at  which  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  sit  down 
together  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  of  a 


constructive  nature  at  such  meetings. 

Discussion  of  style  trends  for 
spring  brought  forth  the  opinion  that 
sports  backs  will  be  especially  im¬ 
portant.  The  trends  agreed  upon  at 
the  meeting  were : 

Sports  Backs: 

1.  Emphasize  doulJe-breasted 
half  belt  and  pinch  back 

2.  Double-breasted  bi-swing 
model 

3.  Single-breasted  bi-swing 
model 

Plain  Backs: 

1.  Double-breasted  plain  back 
drape  model 

2.  Single-breasted  plain  model 
with  center  vent. 

Single-breasted  coats  are  expected 
to  be  in  greater  demand  than  former¬ 
ly.  Whereas  heretofore  90%  were 
in  favor  of  double-breasted  coats, 
the  percentage  of  those  selecting 
double-breasted  models  is  expected 
to  drop  to  65%  this  spring.  A  defi¬ 
nite  trend  toward  plain  back  models 
in  the  higher  price  brackets  was  also 
cited. 
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Size  Standcurdization  in  Infcuits’  and 
Children’s  Wear 


In  double-breasted,  plain  back 
coats,  worsteds  were  exjiected  to  be 
imjjortant.  Harris  tweed  and  her¬ 
ringbone  types  are  expected  to  be 
dominant  in  single-breasted  bi-swing 
models. 

Soft  cassiniere  was  considered  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  lower  price  brackets. 
The  use  of  rough  fabrics  for  fancy 
back  models  in  the  medium  price 
range  was  considered  most  worth¬ 
while.  In  the  higher  price  ranges — 
$25.00  and  up — hard  finished  fab¬ 
rics  were  recommended  for  fancy 
back,  single-breated  and  double- 
breasted  models. 

The  buyers  recommend  that  the 
manufacturers  meet  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mills  twice  a  year,  to 
assure  sufficient  pattern  diversifica¬ 
tion  in  boys’  clothing  fabrics.  This 
might  avoid  having  the  same  pat¬ 
terns  used  in  goods  selling  at  85 
cents  a  yard  as  in  that  selling  at 
$2.00  a  yard. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  a 
committee  of  retailers,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  mill  men  be  formed  to  meet 
and  work  on  the  problem  of  fiber 
identification.  It  was  hoped  that 
such  a  committee  might  be  able  to 
offer  a  program  in  time  to  have  it 
applied  to  spring  merchandise. 


After  several  months  of  study¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  overlapping 
size  specifications  in  infants’ 
and  children’s  wear,  the  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear  Group  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  has  drawn  up 
tentative  specifications  for  dress 
sizes,  and  will  confer  with  manufac¬ 
turers  in  an  effort  to  establish  speci¬ 
fications  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
manufacturer,  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  on  Sep- 
teml)er  29,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Wheelock  D.  Bingham,  merchan¬ 
dise  councillor  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  Group  discussed  and 
approved  specifications  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  size  ranges: 

lto3 
2  to  6 
7  to  14 

TIO  to  T  16  (’teen  age) 

S|)ecifications  for  a  fifth  range,  from 
10^2  to  16j4,  will  also  lie  worked 


out,  to  accommodate  chubby  figures. 

Discussion  of  the  7  to  14  range 
brought  up  the  problem  of  the  child 
who  requires  a  size  7  dress,  but 
whose  mother  wishes  her  to  present 
a  more  youthful  appearance.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  having  a  shorter  dress 
length  specified  for  such  purposes, 
but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  the  youthful  effect  could 
best  be  achieved  through  the  styling 
of  the  dress  itself,  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  carry  the  length 
specifications. 

In  presenting  the  specifications  to 
the  Group,  Mr.  Bingham  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  7  to 
14  range,  for  example,  would  not 
obligate  stores  to  carry  all  sizes  in 
that  range  unless  they  wished  to  do 
so.  The  purpose  behind  the  Grouj)’s 
work  is  simply  to  cut  down  on  need¬ 
less  duplication  in  size  ranges,  and 
to  endeavor  to  set  up  size  designa¬ 
tions  that  will  eliminate  the  confu¬ 
sion  that  now  exists. 

The  size  specifications  for  the  1  to 
3  and  2  to  6  group  were  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Miss  A.  C.  Icke,  of  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation ;  those 
for  the  7  to  16  and  T  10  to  T  16 
ranges,  by  a  committee  under  Miss 
H.  Condy,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Miss  A.  Goldstein,  of  R.  H. 
Wdiite  &  Company,  Boston,  has  been 
ajipointed  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  confer  with  manufacturers  on 
the  proposed  specifications.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are : 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Alexander,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  S.  Bernstein,  Kirby  Block 
&  Co.,  New  York  City 

Miss  A.  Burt,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp.,  New  York  City 

Miss  H.  Condy,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Miss  A.  C.  Icke,  Associated 
Merchandising  Corp.,  New 
York  City 

Miss  E.  M.  Lipsky,  Associated 
Merchandising  Corp.,  New 
York  City 

Mr.  A.  J.  Schaefer,  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Wheelock  H.  Bingham.  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City  (r.r  officio). 


Tentative  Size  Specifications  For  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Dresses 

The  size  speeifieations  shown  helow  were  prepared  hy  the 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Merchandise  Group,  A  committee 
has  heen  appointed  to  represent  the  Group  in  conferences  with 
manufacturers,  looking  toward  the  eventual  adoption  of  speci¬ 
fications  that  will  he  .satisfactory  to  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
consumers. 


1  to  3  Range  Sizes 

1 

2 

3 

LeiiRth 

1514 

WA 

1714 

Shoulder 

2Vs 

314 

3/z 

Chest 

9 

9A 

10 

2  to  6  Range  Sizes 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Length 

18^ 

1914 

21 

2214 

25 

Shoulder 

314 

314 

314 

3^ 

4 

Chest 

10 

1014 

1014 

11 

1114 

7  to  14  Range  Sizes 

7 

8 

10 

12 

14 

Hip 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Waist 

27 

28 

29 

.30 

31 

Chest 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

I.ength 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 

TIO  to  T16  Range  Size- 

TIO 

T12 

T14 

T16 

Hip 

34 

35 

36 

37 

Waist 

26*4 

2614 

2714 

2814 

Chest 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Length 

39 

41 

43 

45 

1014  t"  16*4  Range  Sizes 

WA 

1214 

1414 

16'4 

(measurements  not  worked  out  at  this  time) 
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Eye  Comfort — 
a  Best  Seller 
This  Winter 


One  I.  E.  S.  lamp  is  likely  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  several  in  the  home. 


By  T.  L.  BLANKS 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


In  this  talk,  given  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  before 
the  eleetrical  appliance  dealers  of  the  district 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  Co.,  Mr. 
Blanke  discusses  the  opportunities  offered  in 
October  and  the  winter  months  ahead  to  sell 
new  and  better  lighting.  Practically  every 
phase  of  the  merchandising  of  I.  E.  S.  lamps 
is  covered  in  this  article.  Lamp  buyers  will 
find  it  important. 


T.\  L  K  I  N  (j  about  the 
weather  is  the  most 
commonplace  thing  a 
l)erson  can  do,  I  am  told,  and 
yet  I  want  to  ask  you  to  think 
for  a  moment  about  the  kind 
of  weather  we  have  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  the  things  you  asso¬ 
ciate  with  it. 

Isn’t  the  month  of  October 
associated  in  your  mind  with 
long  evenings,  the  first  fires 
— or  the  beginning  of  steam 
heat,  if  you  live  in  an  aiiart- 
ment?  Isn't  it  linked  up  in 
your  mind,  also,  with  the  end 
of  summer  and  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  beginning  of  the  long 
winter  indoors?  \\'ith  children  stay¬ 
ing  indoors  over  their  lessons  after 
sup])er,  instead  of  dashing  outside 
for  an  extra  hour  of  play?  Swim¬ 
ming  and  tennis  are  over  for  the 
time  being,  and  we  are  turning  again 
to  hooks  and  bridge.  A  revolution 
is  quietly  taking  place  in  our  mode 
of  living — and  all  because  of  the 
weather. 

This  revolution  that  the  weather 
brings  us  each  year  at  this  time  also 
means  that  most  of  our  close  work 
will  he  done  under  artificial  light, 
instead  of  in  daylight.  To  you  who 
deal  in  lighting  equipment,  it  means 
that  now,  in  October,  and  in  the 
months  ahead,  you  have  your  best 
optxirtunities  for  selling  new  and 
l)etter  lamps. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  sea¬ 
son  of  year  when  the  need  for  good 
lighting  reaches  its  height.  It  is 
good  business  for  merchants  to 
spend  a  little  time  now.  at  the  very 
start  of  the  season,  to  consider  this 
need  for  better  lighting  and  what 
they  are  going  to  do  to  supply  the 
demand-. 


Lamj^  dealers  today  are  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  First 
of  all,  they  have  a  jiroduct  to  offer 
tliat  answers  the  need  for  better 
lighting  so  well  that  it  is  rightly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “better  sight”  lamp. 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  lamp — wheth¬ 
er  table,  bridge,  or  floor  type — that 
carries  a  small  hut  important  tag  to 
certify  that  it  conqilies  with  the  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  Illuminating  Engi¬ 
neers  Society.  It  is  a  lamp  that 
offers  the  user  adequate  illumination 
without  glare — a  lamp  that  is  made 
to  he  kind  to  the  eyes,  yet  meets 
every  need  of  the  home  from  an 
arti.stic,  decorative  standpoint. 

Besides  having  this  lamj)  to  offer, 
the  merchant  al.so  has.  hacking  him 
and  backing  the  lamp,  a  national 
campaign  dedicated  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  one  of  our  most  precious 
possessions;  our  eye-sight.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  National  Better  Light 
Better  Sight  campaign  is  to  educate 
people  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
strain  that  is  put  upon  their  eyes 
when  they  work  under  had  lighting 
conditions. 

The  merchant  who  cooperates  in 


this  campaign  has  a  two-fold 
source  of  satisfaction.  First, 
he  is  doing  something  of  real 
benefit  to  his  customers  in 
helifing  to  eliminate  had  light¬ 
ing  conditions.  Second,  he 
is  taking  advantage  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  profitable 
volume  of  business.  In  cam¬ 
paigning  for  better  light,  the 
dealer  enjoys  the  rare  pleas¬ 
ure  of  getting  paid  for  doing 
good ! 

When  you  sell  l.E.S. 
lanqis,  you  are  not  selling 
lamps,  hut  scientific  lighting. 
You  are  selling  your  customer 
a  chance  to  sit  comfortably  in  her 
chair  while  she  reads,  knits,  ])lays 
cards,  or  just  talks.  If  you  have 
ever  twisted  about  uncomfortably 
under  one  of  the  old-tyjx*  lanqis, 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  a  good 
light  on  your  book  without  getting  a 
glare  in  your  eyes,  you  know  just 
iiow  big  the  difference  is  between 
the  I.h?..S.  lanq)  and  the  old  style 
lamps. 

Your  .salesmen  can  demonstrate 
this  by  placing  a  3(X)-watt  bulb  in 
the  l.E.S.  lamp  and  comparing  the 
light  from  it  with  that  from  a  25- 
watt  frosted  lamp  on  a  candle  light, 
demonstrating  clearly  that  the  25- 
watt  frosted  lamji  casts  much  more 
of  a  glare  than  the  .300- watt  bulb 
in  the  l.E.S.  lanqi — and  with  ever 
so  much  iioorer  light  for  reading. 
Use  the  light  meter  freely  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that  you  are  .selling 
eye-comfort. 

This  eye-comfort  that  you  sell 
means  a  great  deal  to  you  and  your 
customer,  and  it  should  always  be 
uppermost  in  your  mind.  Eye-strain 
is  a  wearing  business,  and  an  expen¬ 
sive  one.  when  you  count  up  the 
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pria-  of  doctor  l)ills,  medicines,  and 
eye  glasses.  No  lamp  will  cure  a  bad 
eye  condition,  of  course,  but  a  good 
lamp  will  blip  prevent  many  eye 
troubles.  If  we  can  get  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  invest  in  good  lighting,  we 
can  hel|)  them  save  a  lot  of  unneces¬ 
sary  wear  and  tear  on  their  eyes. 

We  don't  have  to  be  doctors  or 
lighting  specialists  to  show  people 
that  it  is  poor  economy  to  abuse 
their  eyes  by  working  with  obsolete, 
inefficient  lamps  when  better  ones 
are  available.  .\nd  we  don't  have 
to  be  mathematicians  to  show  them 
how  to  compare  the  very  suri)risingly 
small  cost  of  the  extra  wattage  that 
is  sometimes  necessary  with  the 
high  cost  of  tired  eyes  and  impaired 
eyesight.  I  am  informed  that  the 
additional  cost  of  a  100- watt  light 
over  a  60-watt  light  is  only  about 
10  cents  a  month.  How  many  people 
know  that  in  your  community? 

Once  this  important  i)oint  is  un¬ 
derstood,  you  are  bound  to  realize 
that  it  is  more  than  just  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  push  the  sale  of  scientifically 
correct  lam])s.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
telling  you  that  it  is  actually  your 
plain  (Inty  as  a  merchant  and  a 
friend  of  the  community  to  give  vonr 
customers  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
buy  these  laiujxs. 

Sell  by  Demonstration 

.\  simple  demonstration  is  one  of 
your  strongest  selling  weapons  for 
I.  !•?.  S.  lamiis.  From  my  own  f)')- 
servation.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who, 
after  reading  a  page  of  jirint  under 
an  I.  li.  .S.  lamp,  wouldn't  want  to 
own  one.  1  can’t  imagine  anyone 
who.  after  knowing  the  lu.xury  of 
owning  one.  wouldn't  want  an  I.E.S. 
lamp  for  every  room  in  the  house 
and  for  every  imrpose  for  which 


they  are  now  available.  Go(k1  light 
is  a  luxury  that  rapidly  iK'comes  a 
necessity. 

Von  might  well  afford  to  take  a 
lamp  into  each  home  and  leave  it 
there  for  demonstration  i)ur|K)ses 
for.  say,  two  or  three  weeks.  Sur- 
|)risingly  few  of  them  would  ever  be 
returned  to  your  store.  .\nd  in  this 
connection,  don’t  overlook  the  sales¬ 
people  in  your  own  establishments. 

convinced  salesman  is  a  sure-fire 
salesman.  Do  they  know  from  ])er- 
sonal  ex]K*rience  just  how  good  these 
lamps  are? 

Incidentally,  don’t  forget  that  the 
business  offices  of  your  community 
need  good  lighting  just  as  much  as 
the  homes.  It  is  a  market  you  should 
not  overlook,  and  equally  imj)ortant 
to  employer  and  employee. 

According  to  a  study  made  among 
nearly  2600  white  collar  workers  in 
22  cities  (by  the  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Conqtauy  of  Minneapolis), 

] oor  lighting  ranked  second  as  a 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  w'om- 
cn  employees.  It  was  a  far  tuore 
serious  complaint  among  them  than, 
for  instance,  long  hours.  ( )nly  5 
wotuen  and  14  men — out  of  that 
2f)00 — comitlained  alMtnt  having  to 
work  long  hours.  Can  yon  ctilculate 
how  much  a  dissatisfied  eiujiloyee 
costs  a  business? 

Furthermore,  it  has  Iktu  proved 
time  and  again  by  scientific  test  that 
people  work  faster  and  more  accur¬ 
ately  with  good  light.  You  then  do  a 
service  to  the  business  men  of  your 
commnuity  by  ixiinting  this  out  to 
them  and  heliiing  them  to  correct  the 
wastefulness  of  their  inesent  light¬ 
ing  arrangemetits.  'I’he  I.  IL  S. 
lamps  recommend  themselves  jiar- 
ticularly  for  this  imrjiose;  and  the 
cost  of  installing  them  is  negligible. 
This  is  a  point  that  business  firms 
will  aiqireciatc. 


And.  as  they  say,  charity  begins 
at  home.  So  does  good  lighting.  How 
is  the  lighting  in  your  own  store? 
.\  prominent  color  engineer  has  com¬ 
plained  that  the  lighting  in  most 
stores  is  so  bad  that  it  hampers  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  selection  of  colors. 
Perhaps  women  would  he  less  likely 
to  exercise  their  immemorial  right 
to  change  their  minds  if  our  stores 
were  well  lighted  and  they  could  see 
what  the  merchandise  really  looks 
like  when  they  buy  it. 

.\nd  while  we’re  talking  of  stores, 
don’t  forget  your  window  displays. 
It  gets  dark  early  these  days,  and 
yon  want  to  remember  to  turn  on 
tho.se  I.  E.  S.  lamps  in  your  windows 
at  four  o’clock  or  so.  I'hat’s  a  sim¬ 
ple.  dramatic  way  to  let  folks  know 
that  your  store  is  headquarters  for 
g(M)d  lighting. 

Merehandising  Opportunities 

'fo  come  back  again  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  these  lamps.  One  idea  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  is  that  an 
I.  FI.  S.  lamp  is  not  like  an  ordinary 
jiiece  of  merchandise.  It  still  rejwe- 
sents  a  new  idea.  Although  thou¬ 
sands — or  perhai)s  millions — of  i)eo- 
ple  have  already  learned  its  value, 
there  are  a  great  many  more  who 
have  not  heard  of  it  or  seen  it. 

\\  hat  you  have  to  do  with  these 
lamps  is  missionary  work  and  i)io- 
neering.  You  have  to  bring  this  new 
idea  to  |K‘ople.  That  takes  time,  and 
l)€'itience.  and  iilanning.  But  every 
time  you  put  the  idea  across  with 
fuie  customer,  you  o])eu  a  potential 
future  market  for  several  other 
Iam])s.  .Sell  a  customer  on  I.  E.  S. 
lam])s.  .Sell  a  customer  one  I  E.  S. 
room  of  her  house,  aiul,  what  is 
more,  her  friends  will  .see  them  and 
want  them  ^oo. 

(Coiitiitucd  oil  piujc  62) 


Window  displays  are  important,  and  it  is  important  to  lipht  the  lamps  as  soon  as  daylight  begins  to  fade. 
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Retail  Training  in  a  Public  School 

By  RAE  C.  WILUAMS 

Department  of  Retail  Selling,  Technical  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


The  George-Deen  Act,  providing  federal 
funds  for  vocational  training  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  trades,  has  thrown  the  spotlight  on  the 
few  cities  where  courses  in  retail  selling  have 
been  offered  for  a  number  of  years  by  local 
high  schools.  Omaha  is  one  of  these  cities. 
Any  merchant  now  giving  time  and  thought 
to  the  establishment  of  a  retail  program  in 
his  local  schools  can  profit  by  Omaha’s  experi¬ 
ence,  as  outlined  by  Mrs.  Williams. 

This  article  might  well  be  studied  with 
reference  to  one  on  the  same  subject  by  Paul 
Mertz,  which  appeared  in  the  August 
Bulletin.  Mrs.  Williams  advances  definite 
points  of  view  on  certain  problems  raised  by 
Mr.  Mertz,  as  for  instance  the  payment  or 
non-payment  of  students  for  “laboratory” 
work  in  stores;  the  availability  of  students  of 
good  personality  and  intelligence  for  this 
work;  and  the  training  requirements  for 
teachers. 

The  operation  of  model  stores  within  the 
school  is  an  interesting  phase  of  the  Omaha 
program.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  organized  cooperation  of  Omaha  retailers. 


OBTAINING  efficient 

salespeople  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  the  mer¬ 
chant  today.  With  increased 
cost  of  operation,  plus  the  in¬ 
creased  tax  burden,  many  of 
the  so-called  “non-produc¬ 
ing”  departments  of  the  large 
store,  among  which  was  the 
training  department,  have 
been  greatly  curtailed  if  not 
entirely  eliminated.  The  small 
store  has  been  generally  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  a  training 
department  and  this  burden 
has  rested  upon  the  proprie¬ 
tor  and  his  immediate  assist¬ 
ants  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
large  store,  training  has  of 
necessity  suffered. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to 
me,  more  and  more  of  the 
task  of  training  salespeople 
has  fallen  upon  the  public 
school,  where,  in  my  opinion, 
it  should  fall.  Too  long  have 
our  schools  been  training  for 
college  boys  and  girls  W’ho 
never  can  go  on  with  such 
education.  Or,  we  have  been 
training  great  numbers  for 
clerical,  bookkeeping  and 
stenographic  positions  with  a 
resultant  overcrowded  situa¬ 
tion  in  these  jobs.  Finally  we  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  really 
good  training  in  retail  selling  can  be 
given  in  the  public  high  school,  that 
such  training  can  make  a  valuable 
employee  for  the  store  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  pleasant  and  remunerative 
occupation  for  the  worker. 

Realizing  this,  the  Omaha  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  in  cooperation 
with  local  retailers,  in  September  of 
1920  established  a  Department  of 
Retail  Selling.  When  I  look  about 
me  today  in  Omaha  stores,  I  find 
our  students  doing  a  wonderfully 
fine  job.  This  gives  me  a  real  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  our 
efforts. 

Here  are  some  tangible  evidences 
of  our  results.  This  year,  one  hun¬ 
dred  students  have  spent  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  each  week-day  in  school  and 
the  afternoon  working  from  12:45 
p.m.  to  3 :45  p.m.  in  stores.  For  store 


work  we  give  what  is  called  labora¬ 
tory  credit.  The  student  receives  no 
pay  for  the  three  hours  spent  each 
day  in  the  store.  However,  students 
are  available  for  overtime,  from 
3:45  to  closing  and  all  day  Satur¬ 
days,  at  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  an  hour  for  first  year  students 
and  not  less  than  thirty  cents  an 
hour  for  second  year  students. 

(Many  people  have  objected  to  the 
fact  that  students  work  without  pay 
for  three  hours  each  day.  Actually, 
it  is  not  without  pay  for  they  receive 
school  credit,  and  also  I  find  that  the 
second  year  students  make  from 
$4.50  to  $8.00  a  week  overtime.  One 
year  a  boy  drew  full  N.R.A.  wages 
as  assistant  in  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  stores.  In  a  few 
instances  a  store  executive  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  exploit  a  student.  When 
this  hapi:)ens.  we  remove  them  from 
the  job  and  do  not  replace  them.  On 


the  whole  the  wonderful  co- 
oiK'ration  of  our  merchants, 
through  a  strong  local  retail 
association,  has  made  this  sort 
of  thing  impossible.) 

In  a  recent  survey  of  our 
graduates,  I  find  that  79% 
have  remained  in  selling. 
About  47%  have  remained 
with  their  original  employ¬ 
ers,  17%  have  taken  other 
employment  and  3%  are  un¬ 
employed.  Almost  a  continu¬ 
ous  100%  employment,  we 
feel,  is  a  splendid  record  con¬ 
sidering  the  general  condition 
of  business.  We  have  many 
calls  for  salespeople  which 
we  are  unable  to  fill  because 
graduates  go  right  on  with 
the  store  in  which  they  were 
in  training. 

We  select  students  very 
carefully.  Our  requirements 
are  rigid  in  that  we  require 
two  full  years  of  English ; 
one  year  of  Social  Science; 
one  year  of  Physical  Science 
(either  Biology  or  General 
Science,  although  cooking 
and  sewing  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  by  girls)  ;  one  year  of 
Bookkeeping ;  one  year  of 
Typing;  two  years  of  Gym¬ 
nasium  ;  and  one  year  of 
background  study  for  Retail  Selling. 

In  determining  the  fitness  of  the 
students  for  this  type  of  work,  we 
consult  his  previous  teachers ;  his 
scholarship  and  citizenship  record  in 
the  school ;  his  I.  Q.  test,  and  also  try 
to  have  a  conference  with  one  of  the 
j^arents  to  make  certain  they  approve 
fully  his  decision  to  enter  this  work. 
Our  student  mortality  is  very  low, 
much  lower,  I  think,  than  the  em¬ 
ployee  mortality  in  the  average 
store.  We  have  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  best  type 
of  student.  Neither  the  student  nor 
the  parent  has  been  educated  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  retail  store  offers  an 
opportunity  or  gives  proper  social 
caste.  It  has  taken  some  time  to 
build  up  the  confidence  of  lx)th  par¬ 
ent  and  pupil  in  this  regard. 

Our  Retail  Selling  Course  con¬ 
sists  of  a  study  of  business  relations ; 
a  study  of  the  general  requirements 
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The  photographs  above  were  taken  in  the  Sales  Laboratory  of  the  Central 
Commercial  High  School  in  New  York  City.  The  “laboratory”  is  a  model 
store  of  the  type  used  in  the  Omaha  school  whose  progress  is  discussed  in  this 
article.  The  upper  photograph  shows  part  of  a  class  in  window  display.  The 
lower  shows  a  “buying  committee’  purchasing  dresses  from  a  salesman  under 
the  supervision  of  the  class  instructor. 


of  the  individual  for  business ;  a 
study  of  occupations  open  to  junior 
employees  and  those  especially  re¬ 
lated  to  retail  selling  such  as  cash¬ 
ier,  wrapper,  or  messenger ;  a  course 
in  elementary  retail  management 
in  such  fundamentals  as  location, 
equipment  and  organization ;  a  study 
of  geography  and  market  sources. 

During  their  Junior  and  Senior 
years  our  students  are  required  to 
take  Oral  English  and  Economics, 
along  with  the  retail  selling  courses. 

In  the  Junior  year  we  give  a  twelve 
week  course  in  Textiles,  Non-Tex¬ 
tiles,  and  Advertising.  In  the  senior 
year  we  give  Window  Display  and 
Salesmanship. 

Model  Store  Method 

In  conjunction  with  their  study, 
students  operate  Model  Stores.  One 
is  a  Model  Grocery  with  a  stock  of 
goods  on  which  they  figure  over¬ 
head,  check  invoices,  mark  cost  and 
selling  price,  arrange  stock,  study 
advertising  and  window  display. 
For  the  latter,  we  have  two  full  sized 
show  windows  opening  on  a  corridor 
which  serves  as  a  street.  They  also 
operate  a  Model  Dry  (joods  Shop 
across  the  corridor.  This  has  two 
full  sized  show  windows  and  is 
fully  equpipped  with  showcase  fix¬ 
tures.  Here  students  sell,  each 
morning  for  20  minutes,  yard  goods 
and  notions  to  the  pupils  of  sewing 
classes.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
one  of  the  store  fixture  companies 
we  have  a  measuring  machine  to  be 
used  by  students.  We  once  had  a 
cash  register  loaned  to  us,  but  when 
the  depression  come  on  this  was 
taken  away !  Each  student  can  get 
only  about  two  days  selling  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  model  stores,  since  the 
entire  group,  ranging  from  125  to 
175,  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
gain  this  experience.  We  do  not 
make  this  work  compulsory  because 
that  would  be  impossible  with  such 
a  large  student  body. 

After  a  student  is  accepted  for  the 
department,  I  locate  a  store  job  for 
him.  This  placement  is  based  upon 
a  conference  with  him  in  which  I 
make  every  effort  to  learn  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  ambitions.  I  then  select  the 
occupation,  the  store,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  who  will  have  him  under  his 
direction.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  make  changes  later,  but  not  often. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  department 
it  was  difficult  to  find  positions  for 
students  since  merchants  were  not 
then  willing  to  spend  time  and 
money  to  educate  future  salespeople. 
Today  this  problem  has  been  solved 
very  satisfactorily.  Right  now  I 
could  place  many  more  students  than 


we  have.  Seldom  do  we  drop  a 
student  entirely,  unless  for  infrac¬ 
tion  of  rules  or  lack  of  adaptability 
to  the  w^ork. 

We  have  as  a  requirement  for 
teachers  in  our  department  retail  ex- 
ixjrience,  as  well  as  teacher  training 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taught,  .^n  early  difficulty 
was  one  of  obtaining  teachers  who 
had  not  only  teacher's  training  but 
practical  retail  experience.  Our 
teachers  now  continually  renew  their 
store  experience  and  are  better  able 
to  handle  their  work  because  of  it. 

We  have  checked  back  on  our 
graduates  frequently  and  find  many 
of  them  in  positions  of  responsibili¬ 
ty.  There  are  buyers,  assistants,  as 


well  as  store  managers  and  even 
owners. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  our  de¬ 
partment  is  small.  Since  the  con¬ 
struction  of  our  model  stores  we  have 
needed  only  a  small  amount  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  very  little  new  equipment. 
Much  of  the  latter  is  obsolete  or 
damaged  equipment  which  has  been 
donated  by  stores.  Some  has  been 
loaned.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
reimbursed  for  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  doing  vocational  training  in 
accordance  with  the  Smith-Hughes 
.\ct.  The  recent  enactment  of  the 
George-Deen  Act  will  give  addition¬ 
al  impetus  to  such  work  throughout 
the  country. 
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Ready-to-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Macy  Remodels  for  Operating  Efficiency 


RH.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  spent  recently  many  thou- 
*  sands  of  dollars  on  the  renovation  of  their  two 
ready-to-wear  floors.  Large  as  the  sum  was,  the 
important  thing  is  not  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
spent,  hut  the  sales  psychology  behind  the  work — a  psy¬ 
chology  that  can  he  applied  at  small  expense  too.  Macy’s 
aim  was  to  eliminate  confusion  of  stocks  so  that  the  en¬ 
tire  attention  of  salespeople  and  customers  might  he 
concentrated  on  buying  and  selling.  For  a  ready-to-wear 
stock  of  the  size  carried  by  Macy’s,  this  is  a  large  under¬ 
taking;  in  a  smaller  store  it  need  not  be  costly,  hut  it 
takes  careful  planning. 

The  Macy  method  is  largely  a  matter  of  signs  and 
displays.  Concealed  stocks  are  cleverly  balanced  with 
small,  open  stock  assortments. 

The  concealed  stock  arrangement  gives  additional 
space  for  selling  and  display.  Open  cases  contain  limi¬ 
ted  stock  assortments  which  may  l)e  examined  by  wait¬ 
ing  customers.  This  balance  between  concealed  and 
displayed  stock  is  imjxirtant  from  the  viewpoint  of  space 
saving,  better  selling  and  quicker  service. 

Marjorie  Castle,  head  of  the  Style  Departtnent,  re- 
l)orts  that  as  a  result  of  the  sign  system  installed  there 
are  fewer  customer  complaints  and  less  time  wa.sted  in 
asking  and  giving  directions.  .Ml  such  wasted  sales 
eflfort  is  eliminated  by  big  wall  signs  that  can  be  seen 
over  no  matter  how  large  a  crowd,  and  from  a  long 
distance.  Each  of  these  signs  marks  a  section,  and 
many  of  the  sections  are  themselves  divided  into  ])rice 
ranges,  so  that  no  matter  what  a  customer  w'ants  she 
can  find  it  with  no  waste  of  her  buying  time  and  no 
asking  of  traflic  directions  from  salespeople. 

The  salespeople  are  not  di.stracted  by  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  and  are  left  free  to  sell.  When  a  customer 
approaches  any  fashion  section  or  the  Little  Shops,  the 
salespeople  know  what  she  wants  by  her  presence  in  that 
l^articular  section,  and  they  can  concentrate  on  selling. 
The  new  floor  arrangement  also  enables  sales|)eo]de  to 
wait  on  two  customers  with  far  greater  efficiency. 

The  sectionalizing  akso  makes  specialists  of  the  sales¬ 
people.  The  cu.stomer  who  wants  evening  clothes  finds 
salespeople  trained  in  this  style  story ;  the  customer  who 
wants  a  trousseau  finds  salespeople  trained  to  answer 
her  questions.  I  found,  too.  on  visits  to  the  Fashion 
Floors  in  the  jireparation  of  this  article  that  the  sales- 
jwople  were  enthusiastic  al)out  their  new  surroundings. 

The  stocks  include  all  apparel  for  women,  misses  and 
juniors,  with  the  de  lu.xe  merchandise  segregated  in  the 
Little  Shops.  Coats  are  divided  into  better  and  popular 
priced  stocks  and  prominent  signs  are  so  lettered.  Suits, 
sixjrtswear,  blouses,  knitwear,  sweaters,  jackets  and 
separate  skirts,  and  dresses  are  segregated  into  individu¬ 
al  sections  prominently  indicated  by  signs,  and  within 
the  sections  subdivided  according  to  price  ranges,  which 
are  again  clearly  indicated.  There  are  alcove  sections 
for  better  furs,  riding  clothes,  trousseaux  and  formal 
evening  wear.  The  ease  with  which  any  woman  can  spot 
her  destination  on  the  floor  cannot  lie  over-emphasized. 


The  sections  oj)en  oflf  a  wide  aisle  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  floor,  and  before  each  section  a  fashion 
display  is  arranged.  These  displays  offer  a  combination 
of  style,  fashion  coordination  and  selling  signs  that  de¬ 
serves  praise.  Mrs.  Castle’s  method  is  to  spotlight  a 
definite  story  on  this  “fashion  aisle”  every  week.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  a  i)iece  of  fashion  news,  other  times  it’s  a 
seasonal  theme  that’s  featured.  “Last  w'eek,”  Mrs. 
Castle  said,  “black  with  gold  touches  was  highlighted  in 
each  display  and  showed  the  customers  exactly  how  to 
wear  this  important  fashion  in  formal  and  informal 
dresses  as  well  as  in  suits  and  sports  clothes.  Every 
display  7i’as  sold.  This  week,  social  events  are  highlight¬ 
ed  and  next  week  the  u.se  of  high  color  will  Iw  featured.” 

In  a<ldition  to  the  fashion  aisle,  one  or  more  displays 
are  arranged  in  each  section  so  that  any  customer  re¬ 
ceives  a  complete  education  in  the  season’s  fa.shion  story 
by  walking  through  the  department.  Each  display  pre- 
.sents  a  complete  costume  with  coordinated  accessories 
that  include  hat,  sIkk's,  jewelery,  gloves,  purse,  etc., 
taken  from  stocks  that  reflect  the  various  price  ranges. 

The  signs  that  accompany  these  disjilays  are  worth 
reading.  They  reflect  the  newspaper  columnist  type  of 
information  so  popular  with  women.  They  emphasize 
the  suitability  of  the  costume  for  some  specific  occasion. 
They  include  a  hint  of  flattery  and  they  treat  fashion 
not  as  something  worn  in  Paris  hut  as  a  definite,  living 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  store’s  community.  Here 
is  an  example : 

“The  golden  uplift  movement  on  this  black 
dress  does  such  marvelous  things  for  the  fig¬ 
ure — it’s  a  shame  to  sit  <lown  and  ])lay  bridge !” 

We  asked  Mrs.  Ca.stle  how  the  display  work  was  de¬ 
legated,  and  she  said  that  two  of  her  assistants  coordi¬ 
nated  the  displays.  Macy’s  policy  of  giving  titles  that 
indicate  responsibility  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
work  and  produces  results. 

A  Specialty  Shop 

De  luxe  merchandise  in  ready  to  wear,  millinery  and 
accessories  are  assembled  in  the  Little  Shops  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  The  stock  also  includes  negligees,  hostess 
dresses,  etc.,  and  the  group  presents,  in  effect,  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  real  si)ecialty  .sho]) — secluded,  convenient,  co¬ 
ordinated. 

The  customer  who  buys  a  dress  here  can  leave  the 
fitting  room  and  wear  the  new  dress  into  the  millinery 
shop  where  she  can  select  a  hat  to  go  with  it.  From  there 
she  can  go  to  accessory  counters  and  complete  her  cos¬ 
tume  without  guess  work.  In  the  course  of  her  tour  she 
will  probably  he  temjJted  to  buy  one  of  the  de  lu.xe  negli¬ 
gees. 

Like  the  salespeople  in  the  great  Paris  dressmaking 
salons,  the  Little  Shon  personnel  wear  taupe  grey  so 
there  will  he  no  clash  lietween  their  apparel  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  display.  Each  salesw'oman  selects  from  a 
group  of  three  approved  models  the  one  best  suited  to 
her  tvpe. 
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The  third,  or  ready-to-wear  floor  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc,,  New  York, 
following  the  completion  recently  of  renovations,  presents  a  modern  and  practical 
treatment  with  regard  to  arrangement  of  floor  stock  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

The  traditional  floor  racks  which  clutter  up  many  ready-to-wear  floors  have 
given  way  entirely  to  orderly  garment  cases,  well  lighted  and  to  which  accessihility 
is  easy  for  both  salesperson  and  customer. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the  extended  vision  that  this  arrangement 
gives  over  the  complete  floor.  Signs  on  floor  columns  adjacent  to  the  various 
sections  are  visible  from  distant  points,  making  the  department  attractive  as  well 
as  convenient  for  shopping. 

A  15%  Stimulus 

JN  analyzing  the  sales  reactions  in  apparel  stocks,  some 
merchants  jilace  emphasis  on  style  appeal  and  others 
spot-light  price,  hut  style  at  a  price,  or  price  in  good 
style  is  a  basis  of  merchandising  apparel  in  all  type 
stores  in  every  community. 

National  advertisers  whose  thoughts  center  on  food, 
cosmetics  and  branded  staples  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  sales  reaction  of  this  same  customer  who  buys 
your  a])]yarel.  They  agree  that  what  you  call  style  and 
they  call  packaging  rates  45%  in  every  sale.  40%  is 
credited  to  salesmanship  or  the  copy  angle  of  a  printed  content  information  from  manufacturers  and  the  mis- 
ad.  The  worth  of  the  product,  all  the  fine  things  you  leading  nature  of  some  labels  or  tags,  placed  on  gar- 

can  say  ahouts  its  purity,  its  vitamins,  its  wearability,  ments,  by  the  maker. 

its  functions  of  usefulness  is  rated  at  15%.  Merchants  everywhere  are  laying  plans  for  informed 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  important  angle  credit-  selling  and  accuracy  in  advertising  all  products.  We 
ed  with  15%  of  all  sales  pull,  has  Ix'en  omitted  from  cannot  overemphasize  the  thought  that  in  the  next  two 
ready-to-wear  selling  because  these  pertinent  factors  of  years  informed  selling  will  add  a  proven  sales  punch  of 
fiber  facts,  care,  fast  color,  shrinkage,  wearability,  etc.,  15%  to  your  ready-to-wear  sales  efforts.  This  all  points 
have  been  omitted.  definitely  to  a  policy  that  is  good  for  business;  good 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  in  New  York  reports  in  for  the  specialty  store  because  it  places  emphasis  on  the 
a  current  bulletin :  ‘‘The  advertising  and  selling  staffs  of  thing  that  they  stand  for ;  good  for  the  department 

retail  stores  are  increasingly  diligent  in  maintaining  store,  because  it  builds  good  will ;  good  for  the  volume 

accuracy  in  descriptions  and  expressions  as  the  year  .store,  because  it  removes  questions  of  misunderstanding ; 
advances.”  They  deplore  the  fact  that  many  errors  are  good  for  the  chain  store,  because  it  helps  customers  in 
due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  diffiulties  of  securing  fiber  wiser  buying;  good  for  business  everywhere. 
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DU  PUNT  S'  prestige  rayon  standing  is  an  active  force 
for  easy  selling  in  all  fabric  price  ranges 


women 


with  the  fashionahle  world 
...and  better  priced  clothes 


★  reason  one:  Du  Pont  is  America’s  creative  producer  of  rayon  yarns 

★  reason  two:  Du  Pont  laboratories  constantly  lead  in  quality  advances 

★  reason  three :  Du  Pont  yarn  variety  offers  finer  weaving  scope 

★  reason  four :  Du  Pont  production  is  keyed  to  fashion  changes 

★  reason  five:  America’s  finer  weavers  prefer  and  use  Du  Pont  Rayon 

★  reason  six:  Fashionable  retailers  see  prestige  in  the  name  Du  Pont  Rayon 

★  reason  seven :  Du  Pont  Rayon  advertising  initiated  and  maintains  the 
strongest  high-fashion  appeal.  It  was  the  backbone  of  rayon’s  fashion  sweep. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 


EMPIRE  STATE  RUILOINR,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  question  of  fabric  identification  and  fiber  con¬ 
tent  is  developing  into  one  of  the  much  talked  of 
subjects  in  the  hosiery  industry.  Of  course,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  widespread  interest  in 
labeling,  which  is  so  important  in  the  program  of  the 
Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council,  would  turn  at¬ 
tention  to  the  hosiery  field. 

This  past  month  has  seen  growing  interest  among 
retailers  on  the  stamping  of  irregulars.  Neglect  in 
stamping  second  class  goods  as  such,  they  point  out, 
constitutes  an  evil  which  goes  to  make  up  unfair  com¬ 
petition  with  first  quality  goods  and  offers  opportunity 
for  misleading  the  consumer. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  much  time  was  given  to  the 
di.scussion  of  identifying  irregulars.  In  fact,  Harold  W. 
Hrightman,  Chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
N.R.D.G.A.,  in  an  address  during  one  of  the  sessions 
devoted  the  better  part  of  his  speech 
to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Brightman  urged  that  all  ir¬ 
regulars.  be  marked  as  such  and 
pointed  emphatically  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  voluntarily  doing  so  be¬ 
fore  it  is  forced  upon  the  trade.  He 
stressed  the  position  of  the  retailer, 
by  saying  he  is  the  one  the  consumer 
looks  to  for  the  truth  about  the 
products  she  buys,  and  accordingly 
holds  him  responsible.  However,  the 
logical  one  to  furnish  information, 
he  continued,  is  the  maker  of  the 
goods  and  the  failure  to  stamp  sec¬ 
ond  grade  goods  as  such,  is  a  trade 
evil  which  should  and  can  l)e  elimi¬ 
nated  now  before  legislative  pres¬ 
sure  is  brought  to  bear.  With  the 
end  of  the  NRA,  he  stated,  many 
manufacturers  dropped  the  practice 
of  stamping  irregulars,  and  thereby- 
lost  much  in  the  way  of  prestige, 
reputation  and  profits. 

Not  all  the  blame  is  with  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Brightman  said. 

The  widespread  discontinuance  of 
identifying  second  grade  goods  gave 
opportunity  to  the  “chiselling”  re¬ 
tailer  as  well  as  the  chiselling  manu¬ 
facturer  for  unfair  competition  on 
first  quality  goods.  And  failure  to 
stamp  goods,  he  continued,  endan¬ 
gered  the  whole  price  structure  of 
first  quality  goods  and  violated  the 
consumer’s  inalienable  right  to 
know  the  complete  truth  about  the 
products  she  buys. 

In  speaking  of  the  public  relations 
platform  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Mr.  Brightman 
stated  that  one  of  the  important 
planks  stressed  the  vit^l  importance 


of  completely  honest  and  completely  adequate  factual 
representation  to  the  public.  He  offered  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  to  hosiery  manufacturers  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  this  problem  by  suggesting  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  appoint  a  committee  of  merchandise 
managers  to  sit  in  with  those  manufacturers  who  desire 
to  see  this  evil  practice  wiped  out — if  they  feel  that 
they  would  find  such  cooperation  helpful.  Also  if  they 
wished,  this  committee  could  go  further  and  help  to 
work  out  a  system  of  informative  labeling  that  will 
avoid  misleading  phrases  and  words  and  lalieling  that 
would  at  least,  give  the  filjer  content  of  each  item. 

In  commending  the  hosiery  manufacturers,  particular¬ 
ly  those  in  the  full-fashioned  division,  Mr.  Brightman 
told  of  having  quoted  their  work  in  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  of  manufacture,  inspection,  grading  and  lalx'ling 
which  is  a  model  piece  of  work  that  other  associations 
would  do  well  to  follow.  He  regretted  that  all  in  the 
liosiery  industry  did  not  follow  these 
standards  and  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  make  their  pro¬ 
gram  complete.  In  offering  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  NRDG.X,  Mr. 
Brightman  cited  bow  splendidly  re¬ 
tail  interests  organized  in  the  recent 
rayon  fiber  identification  program. 

♦  *  * 

Retailers  I  have  talked  with  tell 
me  that  they  are  eager  to  give  the 
consumer  any  information  which 
will  actually  be  informative  but  that 
there  are  differences  of  oinnions  as 
to  just  what  data  constitutes  infor¬ 
mation  whcih  will  be  helpful  and 
which  will  prove  confusing. 

Through  contact  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  from  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor  to  the  retail 
executive  and  the  final  contact  with 
the  consumer,  the  salesjxTSon,  it 
a]>pears  that  the  general  thought  is 
toward  simplification  in  identifica¬ 
tion. 

Manufacturers,  particularly  those 
who  sell  to  stores  which  in  turn  sell 
under  their  own  individual  names, 
say  that  they  stand  ready  to  offer 
to  buyers  any  information  about  the 
construction  of  their  products  that 
the  buyer  wishes  to  know.  What  the 
buyer  does  with  that  information  is. 
naturally,  up  to  him.  But,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  manufacturers  to 
give  intricate  technical  data  on  con¬ 
struction  to  the  consumer  would  be 
taking  her  into  fields  far  beyond  her 
ability  to  understand.  By  compari¬ 
son  they  cite  the  confusion  which 
would  be  caused  if  piece  goods  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  give  warp  and  woof  in 
the  promotion  of  their  products. 


c  nl«  «  •  «n  i  •  n  • 

I  I  NEW  YMK  .MOOKLTN 


A  FAMOUS  MAN 

says  a  word  about  hosiery 

WALTER  A.  LOWEN 

employment  counsels,  who  places 
huridreds  of  9irk  a  yaar,  remarks: 


«Im  gru  Uw  J«b  M  MVMt  l«okillf 
•rM.  Her  ItMicry  wixbl  U  be  tkeer 
■mJ  fn  Mitbwil  the  HighleM  wrinkl*. 


Crepetwist  Hosiery  Is  Neat 
1.25  3  pairs  3.50 


It  will  be  worth  the  extra  pennies 
roil  spend  for  Crepetwist  mwiery 
to  wear  such  neat,  flattering  slock* 
hags  when  yoo  apply  for  a  job. 
Crepetwist  stockings  fit  neatly, 
resiat  snagging.  lo<^  more  sheer 
than  they  are,  and  wear  long. 
Shadowtess  texture,  reinforced 
toes  and  heel  within  a  heck  deep 
garter  welt,  Sl-gauge.  Chipmunk, 
Partridge,  Harvest,  Pheasant 
(greyed).  Spicy. 

No,  2»SI  for  evening  and  formal 
ddv  wear,  Iwo'thread  sheers. 


No.  4-51  for  daytime  and  sports 
wear,  four*threads. 

HOSIERY— STREET  FLOOR 
Open  Thursday  'Til  9  P.  M. 

OPPEmeiM  COLLINS.  »  W  Mib  ST..  R.  T.  •  4tS  FULTON  ST,  tROOILLTN 

The  masculine  point  of  view 
in  a  hosiery  ad. 
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It  is  agreed  everywhere  that 
thrcadage  is  an  iniixirtant  guide. 
Granting  that  some  thread  con¬ 
struction  may  have  a  sheerer  apjjear- 
ancc  than  others,  no  one  doubts  that 
in  giving  threadage  the  consumer 
now  is  able  to  judge  better  what 
hosiery  she  wants  for  all  purposes. 
W'ith  continued  education  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  will  l)e  hut  a  short  time, 
when  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
salespeople  to  suggest  the  suitable 
tliread  so  well  will  the  public  be 
educated. 

There  is  however,  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
term  “gauge”  in  promoting  hosiery 
selling.  It  is  said  by  some  in  each 
of  the  branches  of  the  industry  that 
they  believe  consumers  have  come  to 
take  cognizance  particularly  of  the 
advertised  term  “45  gauge”.  On  the 
contrary,  others  say  that  many 
women,  es])eeially  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  rudiments  of  knitting,  will 
think  of  this  term  as  being  the  num¬ 
ber  of  needles  used,  and  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  stitch - hence  the  word 

gauge  would  not  be  a  guide  to  the 
consumer  when  she  inirchases. 

While  the  word  “gauge”  does 
tell  the  numfK*r  of  needles  used, 
nevertheless,  the  results  can  l)e  a 
loose  or  tight  knit.  It  was  ])ointed 
out  to  me  the  term  could  1k‘  confus¬ 
ing  if  put  into  general  use. 

It  was  emphasized  to  me  that  uj) 
to  the  present  time,  the  use  of  the 
term  gauge  is  more  often  than  not  a 
bit  of  information  for  competitors 
and  has  little  significance  for  the 
consumer. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
the  giving  of  “twists”  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  problem  because  of  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  are  constantly 
changing  and  'exiierimenting  in  an 
effort  to  improve  their  jiroducts,  and 
so  an  advertised  number  of  turns  to 
the  inch  may  change  with  successive 
orders.  While  the  buyer  may  un- 
dcr.stand  and  heartily  approve  the 
change,  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  handle  that  change  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  if  an  established  twist  were 
promoted  by  the  retail  store.  Again 
it  was  said  that  with  fluctuations  in 
the  silk  market  it  would  mean  that 
an  advertised  twist  would  mean  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  maintaining  a  set  price  if 
a  standard  quality  must  he  kept  u^), 
while  as  it  generally  is  now,  an  es¬ 
tablished  brand  may  keep  to  a  price 
and  yet  offer  the  maximum  of  value 
that  can  be  produced  at  all  times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  threadage  analysis  is  given  here 
which  has  been  compiled  by  a  store 
in  the  metropolitan  district  doing  a 


Ruiu  'iPa.ul 

She  may  be  secretary,  salesgirl,  housewife,  machine 
operator  ...  no  matter  who,  the  hosiery  she  wears 
takes  plenty  of  punishment  in  the  course  of  her 
day.  It  must  come  through  smiling  .  .  .  still  fresh 
and  smart,  with  miles  of  remaining  wear  if  you’re 
to  keep  her  a  satisfied  customer. 

Because  it  wears  and  wears  and  wears  and  keeps  its 
dull,  soft  texture,  hosiery,  “Brosco”  Finished,  is 
most  often  her  choice.  It  meets  her  every  de¬ 
mand,  repeatedly  at¬ 
tracts  to  your  pocket 
her  hosiery  dollar. 


ApproKimattly  o* 

hosiery  todey  is  "Brosco"  Finished. 
Promote  those  brandi^-'^or  profit  end 
turnover  end  steedy,  repeat  business. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TEXTILE  SOAPS,  SOFTENERS,  OILS,  FINISHES 
COLLINS  &  WESTMOREIAND  STS  .  PHILA.,  PA.— ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT ,  CANADA 
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large  volume  business.  This  data  takes  in  threadage 
only,  without  regard  to  lines  or  prices.  The  period 
covered  is  approximately  six  months  and  these  figures 
are  proving,  I  am  informed,  an  excellent  guide  for  the 
department  head,  who  passed  the  following  percentages 
on  to  this  department. 


Regular 

Sale 

Sandal 

Thread 

business 

Per. 

Comb. 

Soles 

Mesh 

1 

.004 

.002 

.004 

.042 

.02 

2 

.056 

.037 

.05 

.013 

.002 

3 

.396 

.454 

.422 

.031 

.013 

4 

.28 

.376 

.32 

5 

.053 

.033 

.046 

7 

.124 

.08 

.106 

10 

.013 

.009 

12 

.006 

.001 

.004 

*  *  ♦ 


Preparing  for  Christinas 

It  is  evident  that  stores  throughout  the  country  are 
planning  to  exceed  by  far  their  hosiery  business  on  novel¬ 
ties  during  the  coming  holiday  season.  With  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  we  have  seen  more  and  more  effort  given 
to  the  inviting  packaging  of  gift  stockings,  and  the  holly 
decorated  box  has  lieen  outdistanced  by  individual  and 
distinctive  ways  of  offering  gift  items  so  that  they  may 
appear  more  interesting  and  in  a  less  stereotyped  man¬ 
ner.  Adding  an  attractive  “frame  to  the  picture”  in  the 
way  of  smart  packaging  is  a  sure  way  of  extending 
the  appeal  of  novelties  during  the  Christmas  season. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hosiery  is  liest  when  handled 
least,  and  during  the  rush  of  the  Christmas  season,  an 
especial  appeal  to  the  consumer  that  she  may  depend 
upon  one  of  the  most  dependable  of  gifts  pre-wrapped 
lieing  a  mainstav  of  her  shopping  list  because  it  is  first  of 
all  a  "right”  gift  and  then  in  its  original  folds  it  can  be 
presented  attractively  without  too,  the  attending  danger 
in  being  handled.  Small  tags  with  or  without  attached 
strings  could  be  put  on  each  package  or  put  into  each 
outside  envelope  so  that  details  of  each  purchase  could 
be  tabulated  for  the  customer’s  convenience. 

*  *  * 

Manufacturers  of  branded  lines  are  doing  splendid 
constructive  work  each  holiday  season  to  aid  in  the 
selling  of  their  lines.  Many  stores  have  their  own 
packages  which  are  appreciated  by  the  consumer.  But 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  yet  for  the  department  head 
who  will  invest  time  and  thought  in  devising  something 
for  promotion  on  packings  which  will  be  definitely  a 
product  of  his  own  department  and  long  rememlwred 
by  his  customers  as  a  “service”  to  them. 

Such  packagings  can  he  designed  for  cleverness  and 
economy.  The  traditional  tinsel  and  gayly  colored  tis¬ 
sues,  glazed  cardboard  and  fine  art  work  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  make  the  most  acceptable  package. 

Then,  too,  consider  staple  numbers.  Not  those  fast 
moving  items,  but  those  which  stores  feel  they  must 
carry  as  service,  but  are  brought  out  of  stock,  and  which 
are  so  very  often  offered  in  a  patronizing  way  to  those 
who  ask  for  them.  The  increasing  number  of  complaints 
I  hear  about  fashion  stores  forcing  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  into  less  style-minded  stores  for  purchases  of 
standard  hosiery,  wanted  for  utility  or  physical  reasons, 
would  be  greatly  lessened  and  tempered  by  making  it  a 


ix)int  to  suggest  the  useful  gift  in  a  manner  which  in¬ 
duces  sales. 

Let’s  not  overlook  the  possibilities  in  contacting  busi¬ 
ness  houses  in  an  effort  to  get  orders  for  employee 
gifts  of  hosiery  offering  exchange  privileges.  It  has 
lieen  a  proven  good  “new  customer”  approach.  Of 
course,  the  real  success  of  this  plan  depends  upon  the 
treatment  these  customers  receive  when  they  come  into 
the  store  for  exchanges. 


A  very  novel  Christmas  packing  is  offered  by  Brown 
Durrell  Company  for  Gordon  Hosiery.  “Snapper 
Wraps”  is  their  name  for  it  and  that  name  suggest 
many  ]X)ssibilities  in  holiday  promotion  in  connection 
with  this  particular  presentation  of  gifts. 

This  wrapper  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  cardboard 
covered  with  cellophane,  the  latter  extended  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  twisted  parts  so  familiar  to  party-goers.  One, 
two  or  three  pairs  of  stockings  may  be  quickly  rolled 
up  in  this  covering  to  make  a  gay  gift  offering.  Stars 
decorate  the  roll  and  one  of  these  protrudes  over  the 
top  edge  and  has  a  gummed  back  to  serve  as  a  sticker 
to  seal  the  contents. 

The  Gordon  line  includes  a  new  number,  a  three 
thread  45  gauge  with  solid  black  French  heel  in  irides¬ 
cent  shades  which  they  call  “Glisten,”  “Twinkle”  and 
“Dazzle.” 


Color  Rankings 

Last  month  this  department  gave  listings  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  order  of  their  importance,  of  their  month’s 
colors  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Buyers 
tell  me  they  found  this  method  of  giving  colors  helpful 
and  I  am  continuing  here  with  some  reports  for  this 
month.  Geographically  dividing  wanted  Gordon  colors 
for  the  past  month,  their  report  reads : 


Ne7V  England 

South 

Middle  li'est 

IVest  Coast 

Tanbark 

Trapeze 

Trapeze 

Trapeze 

Trapeze 

.Acrobat 

Tanbark 

Acrobat 

Peanuts 

Mustard 

Sawdust 

Sawdust 

Sawdust 

Tanbark 

Acrobat 

Tanbark 

Acrobat 

Sawdust 

Peanuts 

Peanuts 

The  Interstate  Hosiery  Mills  report  in 

the  order  of 

their  importance  the  popularity  of  their  colors  of  the 
month : 


North  Atlantic  South  Atlantic 

States  States  Middle  IVest  Coast 


Avenue 
Incatan 
Beige  Brown 
Andes 
Taupe 
Burnt  Sugar 


Avenue  Avenue  Incatan 

Andes  Andes  Cubatan 

Beige  Brown  Beige  Brown  Avenue 
Taupe  Taupe  Beige  Brown 

Incatan  Incatan  Burnt  Sugar 


«  4> 


Manufacturers  making  novelties  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject  tell  me  they  are  not  promising 
deliveries  on  black  heels  under  two  weeks  and  in  some 
cases  the  time  is  longer.  The  expectation  is  that  the 
Chrtetmas  season  will  find  this  stocking  much  in  de¬ 
mand. 
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CORSETS 

By  Pearl  Berry 


WITH  the  important  changes  in  selling  methods  of 
brassieres  this  season,  it  seemed  to  me  a  propiti¬ 
ous  time  to  corner  someone  who  has  countrywide 
experience  in  fitting  for  an  interview  on  the  subject.  It 
was  my  thought  that  buyers  who  use  the  Manual  for 
Selling  Corsets,  published  by  this  Association,  in  the 
training  of  new  salespeople  would  find  the  results  of  the 
interview  helpful  if  added  to  the  information  contained 
in  the  Manual. 

In  looking  aljout  for  a  talk  with  someone  who  has 
felt  customer  reaction  from  figure-type  garments  that 
are  representative  of  those  which  constitute  volume 
business  in  stores,  I  found  Mrs.  Lenore  Lax,  manufac¬ 
turer’s  designer  of  the  .Alidialiet  A’lure  line  lecturing  in 
the  corset  department  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  store.  She  gave 
me  some  interesting  data  on  the  past  and  present  in  bras¬ 
siere  fitting  which  I  think  are  valuable  contributions. 

To  better  illustrate  her  ideas  and  experience  in  fitting, 
Mrs.  I-ax  spoke  of  past  eras  in  brassiere  construction 
as  well  as  fitting,  so  that  there  w'ould  be  a  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  today’s  construction  and  methods 
of  fitting.  She  stressed  the  fact  that 
now  it  is  recognized  that  one  type 
of  brassiere  made  in  different  sizes 
no  longer  suffices,  but  that  four  types 
will  cover  the  needs  of  95  percent  of 
women. 

Going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
“corset  cover’’  which  was  really  a 
liiece  of  underwear  usually  made  by 
the  home  dressmaker  and  actually 
did  nothing  toward  molding  the  fig¬ 
ure,  Mrs.  Lax  jxnnted  out  that  the 
bust  was  then  upheld  by  the  high 
whaleboned  top  of  the  corset  which 
formed  cups  for  the  bust  to  rest  in. 

The  boyish  figifre  of  that  day  often 
used  starched  ruffles  to  fill  in  the 
full  breasted  line  so  desired  at  that 
time.  The  “wasp  waist’’  was  then 
the  high  fashion  point,  and  swoon¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  was  more  than  a 
ladylike  gesture. 

Then  came  the  boyish  form  of  the 
war  period  when  everything  possible 
was  done  to  flatten  the  breast  and 
more  often  than  not,  no  corsets  were 
worn.  At  that  time  if  the  bust  meas¬ 
urement  was  36  inches,  a  35  inch 
brassiere  was  shown  the  customer 
and  it  was  customary  for  her  to  hold 
herself  in  as  much  as  possible  so  that 
she  might  get  it  fastened.  Of  course, 
she  broke  down  the  breast  tissues 
and  today’s  fitting  rooms  reveal  many 
sad  tales  of  the  resulting  sagging 
breasts  caused  by  that  practice.  The 
“slouch”  considered  so  chic  then  by 
the  young  ladies  tended  also  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  natural  form.  There  is  no 
possible  way  to  physically  correct 


this  damage  but  these  busts,  properly  supported,  can 
now  take  on  the  contour  of  natural  lines  while  a  sup- 
l)ort  is  being  worn.  This  is  a  case  of  not  how  a  customer 
api)ears  in  the  nude  but  what  her  original  tyjje  was  and 
with  that  fact  in  mind,  give  her  the  type  of  bust  cup 
which  will  bring  the  breast  up  into  its  former  position. 

Following  this  period  we  had  the  raised  bust  line. 
That  too  had  its  attending  dangers.  This  was  a  short 
IHjriod  but  there  was  a  tendency  to  stretch  muscles  up 
and  out  of  place.  This,  Mrs.  Lax  continued,  demon¬ 
strated  the  American  enthusiasm  for  that  which  is  new 
and  our  proneness  to  overdo. 

Today,  every  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  natural  and 
normal  line.  Type  and  jKJsition  are  carefully  studied 
and,  in  the  very  young,  every  effort  is  made  to  maintain 
and  preserve  it  as  nature  would  have  it.  The  abused 
bust  is  the  more  difficult  study  but  any  salesperson  who  is 
rightly  trained  and  w’ho  is  conscientious  about  her  work 
can  mold  her  customer  so  that  while  she  is  wearing  her 
support,  she  may  have  a  contour  of  natural  charm. 

In  develo]>ing  this  sea.son’s  num- 
liers  in  her  designing,  Mrs.  Lax 
tells  me  she  first  considered  the  basic 
fact  that  95%  of  American  women 
can  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
types.  These  four  are : 

a — The  undeveloped,  junior  or 
pancake  type  which  can  be  on  a 
fifteen  year  old  girl  weighing  80 
pounds  or  on  a  60  year  old  woman 
weighing  from  160  to  180  pounds. 
It  is  simply  a  type  which  has  kept 
its  early  form  and  has  not  dropped 
or  filled  out. 

b — The  average  type.  This  is  a 
bust  which  was  an  “a”  type  and 
though  it  has  sagged  it  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  into  a  normal  position  with 
the  proper  bust  cup. 

c — This  is  the  full  type  though  it 
tnay  be  broken  down  because  of  re¬ 
laxed  tissues.  A  type  bust  which  may 
be  found  on  a  100  pound  figure  or 
on  a  200  pound  figure.  She  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  customer  who  is  not  only 
ready  but  anxious  to  go  to  the  fitting 
room.  Once  there,  she  need  not  be 
a  problem  to  the  salesperson  but 
over  the  counter  selling  to  her  will 
almost  never  make  her  a  satisfied 
customer. 

d — ^The  heavy,  pendulous  bust. 
Here  is  a  problem  which,  I  am  told, 
cannot  be  rectified  but  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  the  figure  be  brought  into 
good  lines.  Of  course,  especial  care 
and  study  should  be  accorded  this 
type  and  if  expertly  given,  much  of 
the  pigeon-like  figure  of  the  past  can 
be  so  corrected  that  the  line  is  more 
nearly  that  of  the  full  breasted  figure. 
{Continued  on  page  36) 


The  corset  for  the  growing  girl 
theme  is  deftly  handled  here. 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


A  Survey  of  the  Use  of  Made-Up  Models  in 
Profitable  Merchandising 


Stores  that  do  an  outstanding  piece  goods  business 
and  report  good  profits  are  usually  those  that  fea¬ 
ture  good  selling  displays  of  made-up  models.  Other 
stores  that  always  complain  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  piece  goods  business  might  consider 
their  displays  and  see  if  the  weakness  of  these  efforts 
may  not  be  one  reason  for  their  poor  results. 

The  customer  responds  to  the  store  where  she  knows 
her  needs  are  understood.  The  intelligent  use  of  made- 
up  models  on  the  piece  goods  floor  is  one  evidence  to 
her  that  the  store  does  understand  her  needs.  Stores 
which  are  using  this  method  successfully  agree  that 
made-up  dresses  are  a  sure-fire  means  of  translating 
fabric  into  fashion,  and  that  they  sell  more  piece  goods 
than  any  other  type  of  promotion. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  have 
made  a  survey  this  month  of  the  various  routines  of 
supplying  floor  models. 

1.  For  Volume  Sections 

Retailers  w'ho  base  their  profit  on  volume  promotions 
ordinarily  use  a  model  dress  service  offered  hv  many 
fabric  houses.  This  .service  varies  widely  from  house 
to  house.  lK)th  in  price  and  in  the  quality  of  the  dresses 
produced ;  hut  its  great  advantage  is  that  it  provides 
made-up  dresses  with  no  fuss  or  trouble  to  the  store, 
and  at  a  low  cost.  .Arrangements  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  made-up  models  are  made  when  the  fabric  order 
is  placed.  Sometimes  the  store  pays  the  full  cost  of  the 
model ;  sometimes  the  store  and  the  fabric  house  split 
the  cost. 

All  dresses  ordered  this  way  through  fabric  houses 
are  cut  from  patterns  sold  in  the  store  and  manujac- 
tured.  This  point  is  very  important.  These  manufac¬ 
turers’  dresses  look  well,  but  they  are  made  with  short 
cuts  in  machine  operation  that  do  not  offer  any  help  to 
the  home  sewer  who  w'ants  to  see  details  of  the  tvpe 
of  machine  work  she  can  duplicate,  and  the  hand  fin¬ 
ishing  that  is  important  to  her  results.  However,  for 
the  volume  promotion  the  retailer  finds  that  quantity 
rather  than  quality  brings  the  greatest  results  in  sales 
returns.  Retailers  with  a  trade-up  program  or  a  regular 
emphasis  on  quality  find  dressmaker-made  models  pre¬ 
ferable. 

2.  The  Dressmaker-Made  Model 

Many  stores  arrange  with  fabric  houses  for  display 
yardage,  and  then  have  dresses  made  up  locally.  Many 
of  these  dressmaker-made  dresses  are  not  well  done 
because  the  store  cannot  pay  enough  for  good  workman¬ 
ship;  other  models  are  beautiful  in  every  detail.  The 
details  of  construction  and  finishing  are  an  important 
point  in  the  effort  to  obtain  quality  business ;  they  should 
be  well  done  and  the  customers  invited  to  examine  them. 

Many  stores  maintain  cutting  services  which  supply 
the  niade-up  models  for  the  displays  on  a  regular 


schedule.  In  this  way  the  fabric  and  pattern  buyers 
can  partially  control  the  workmanship  of  their  dress¬ 
maker-made  models.  They  can  further  control  it  by 
allowing  the  dressmaker  enough  time  for  excellent  work. 

Seamstresses  who  come  on  call  make  the  display 
dresses  for  other  stores.  When  these  models  are  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  store  stylist,  who  pays  strict 
attention  to  the  fashion  details,  the  standard  of  work  is 
usually  high.  When  a  seamstress  fills  a  rush  order  at  a 
low  i)rice,  the  dresses  are  usually  [xjorly  made  and 
trimmed  with  indifference. 

Several  stores  have  worked  out  promotional  programs 
with  local  dressmakers,  and  they  report  results  that  are 
gratifying  to  both  the  dressmakers  and  themselves.  By 
this  plan  the  store  obtains  its  made-up  models  without 
expense.  The  fabric  manufacturers  supply  the  dress 
lengths  without  cost.  A  local  dressmaker  creates  the 
dress  and  supplies  the  trimming  without  cost.  In  return, 
the  store  will  display  the  garment  with  a  sign  including 
the  pattern  number  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
dressmaker.  After  the  garments  have  been  used  for 
display  they  are  returned  to  the  dressmakers. 

In  this  type  of  cooperation  the  store  must  be  careful 
to  select  dressmakers  whose  work  is  at  a  price  and  of 
a  quality  that  the  store  can  afford  to  suggest.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  wide  selection  of  dressmakers  to 
call  upon,  so  that  when  some  of  them  have  a  rush  of 
business  that  makes  store  cooperation  impossible,  there 
will  be  others  available.  It  is  essential  to  work  with 
dressmakers  who  use  patterns.  The  individual  sales 
story  of  the  dressmaker  who  does  not  use  patterns  is  of 
interest  to  only  a  limited  number  of  customers,  and  so 
will  not  sell  your  piece  goods. 

Several  stores  teaturing  de  luxe  merchandise  report 
good  results  from  fashion  promotions  in  which  high 
priced  dressmakers  make  the  models  and  the  store  gives 
a  private  showing  for  the  dressmakers’  customers  before 
the  public  showing  for  the  store’s  customers.  These 
dressmakers  sometimes  use  patterns  and  again  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  present  their  own  designs.  Stores  in  this  class 
also  have  dresses  made  for  display  that  can  be  sold 
later  at  a  high  price  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  fab¬ 
ric,  the  trimming  and  the  details  of  workmanship. 

Many  stores  arrange  with  pattern  companies  for  the 
making  of  display  dresses.  The  cost  is  higher  than  for 
model  dresses  supplied  by  manufacturers  or  made  by 
local  seamstresses,  but  the  work  of  a  pattern  company 
is  of  a  higher  standard  and  the  trimming  details  are 
always  style  right. 

A  new  development  in  some  cities  is  to  have  the 
dresses  made  in  the  classes  of  the  local  trade  school. 
The  fabric  and  trimmings  are  supplied  free.  Each  young 
dressmaker  makes  the  dress  for  herself,  and  after  it  is 
displayed  the  dress  is  returned  to  the  pupil.  Teachers 
whose  pupils  find  the  cost  of  buying  fabrics  an  em¬ 
barrassing  problem  welcome  this  type  of  cooperation. 
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(ome  to  life  in  the  store  through  the 
MODEL  DRESS  PLAN 


Every  Pictorial  Review  Pattern  is  now  presented  through  smart  new-type  full-color  illustrations.  Accurate,  glaiqdrous, 
tempting — they,  too,  help  the  customer  choose  quickly  and  make  patterns  and  piece-goods  sell  faster.  ; 


PICTORUL  REVIEW  MTTERN  COMRMIY,INC..S;: 
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Fabrics  sell  faster  when 
customers  see  them  made  up 
in  the  season's  smartest  styles.  So 
Pictorial  Review  has  arranged  with 
39  leading  fabric  distributors  to 
furnish  you  model  dresses  expertly 
made  from  fabrics  of  your  own 
selection,  for  display  in  your  store, 
in  your  windows,  in  your  own 
fashion  shows.  Every  dress  is  made 
from  a  current  Pictorial  Review 
Pattern — the  only  pattern  that  is 
printed,  cut  out,  notched  and 
perforated. 

We  have  made  all  arrangements 
for  you  to  use  the  Model  Dress 
Plan.  Write  at  once  for  full  details. 


Corsets 

{Continued  from  page  33) 


Good  fabric  display  and  made-up  niodel:-  combine 
to  make  an  attractive  set-up  at  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore. 


Selling;  Floor  Models 

In  many  piece  goods  departments,  the  dresses  on 
display  are  also  offered  for  sale  to  the  customers  who 
come  to  the  department.  The  customer  is  told  the  price 
and  allowed  to  try  on  the  dress.  If  she  decides  to  buy  it 
her  name  and  address  are  marked  on  the  price  ticket. 
This  arrangement  is  only  satisfactory  when  a  definite 
date  of  delivery  can  he  set. 

Other  stores  sell  their  made  up  models  in  the  bargain 
salesroom  conducted  for  special  offerings  to  the  store 
personnel.  This  is  not  a  profitable  way  of  disposing  of 
models,  and  should  he  used  only  when  the  dresses  are  of 
inferior  workmanship. 

In  some  stores  where  the  i)iece  goods  department 
changes  its  display  every  two  or  three  weeks,  these 
style-right,  clean,  well-made  display  dresses  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ready-to-wear  stocks.  In  the  sale,  actual 
cost  is  credited  to  the  piece  goods  department  and  the 
profit  on  the  sale  to  the  ready-to-wear. 

A  buyer  who  maintains  close  contact  with  her  cus¬ 
tomers  has  a  list  of  customers  who  are  hard  to  fit. 
When  a  display  is  planned,  some  of  these  customers  are 
offered  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  dress  before  it  is 
made.  It  is  fitted  to  the  customer  who  orders  it,  and 
after  its  display  the  customer  buys  it  at  the  cost  of 
making,  the  store  contributing  tbe  fabric  and  trimming. 

Points  to  Remember 

It  is  not  profitable  to  work  with  a  single  dressmaker 
and  antagonize  every  other  dressmaker  in  your  town. 

Always  use  commercial  patterns  sold  in  your  store. 

Do  not  entrust  the  expenditure  of  promotion  funds 
to  an  incapable  girl.  The  buyer  who  is  not  display- 
minded  should  employ  an  assistant  or  stylist  to  take 
care  of  this  important  function. 

Model  dresses  should  be  changed  at  least  once  a 
month. 


(Outside  the  95%  classified  bust  tyi)es) 
e — A  tyi)e  bust  which  can  only  be  classified  as  the 
abnormal  or  freak  type.  This  is  a  tyjx.*  which  calls  most 
often  for  a  custom  made  garment. 

f — This  is  definitely  a  type  for  custom  made  bras¬ 
sieres. 

Not  so  long  ago,  it  was  true  that  brassieres  were 
graduated- — one  bust  size  had  one  size  jxicket  and 
length  shoulder  straps,  the  next  size  increa.sed  these 
measurements  one  with  the  other  and  so  on.  A  size  36 
l)erson  with  a  large  bust  was  told  to  take  in  the  extra 
space  in  the  back  if  a  size  40  bust  jMxket  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

A  size  40  person  with  a  relatively  small  bust  was 
told  to  take  in  the  bust  pocket  if  she  wanted  the  bust 
to  Ixi  held  in  ])lace.  There  was  much  shopping  alH)ut 
and  exjjerimenting  with  consequent  wasting  of  money 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  something  that  would  “do”.  Also 
there  were  no  stretch  areas  and  in  bending,  the  garment 
rode  up  and  they  did  not  go  back  into  place  uiX)n 
straightening  up.  Today’s  brassieres  with  their  elastic 
in.serts  do  not  ride  u|)  if  correctly  fitted.  If  there  were 
l)rominent  rib  bones  or  jMJssibly  only  one  protruding  rib 
l)one,  no  allowance  was  made  for  extra  material  for  this 
when  a  bust  measurement  was  taken.  If  there  were 
fleshy  parts  at  sides  or  if  a  customer  had  a  fleshy  back, 
that  meant  it  was  not  considered  in  the  building  of  bust 
size. 

In  aiding  corset  people  in  selling,  Mrs.  Lax  advises 
them  first  to  consider,  above  all  else,  the  type  of  bust 
the  customer  has.  Then  for  size  in  placing  the  tajie 
measure  about  tbe  bust  of  tbe  customer  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  put  the  hands  below  to  determine  if  the  figure 
immediately  below  is  fleshy  hack  and  front  or  at  the 
sides  or  has  prominent  ribs.  She  suggests  that  after 
taking  actual  bust  measure,  if  tbe  ta])e  could  be  quickly 
and  deftly  put  al)Out  this  under  portion,  it  would  give 
the  fitter  a  quick  estimate  of  any  appreciable  disparity 
and  sizes  could  be  much  mf)re  cpiickly  judged  and  the 
customer’s  and  salesperson's  time  be  .saved.  She  also 
suggests  that  the  under  arm  muscles  being  most  deli¬ 
cate,  that  there  should  be  no  pressure  there  but  tbe  bust 
be  supported  well  from  directly  underneath  with  the 
proper  adjustment  of  shoulder  straps  for  upholding. 

Customers  coming  into  the  department  for  advice 
naturally  interrupted  our  conversation  from  time  to 
time.  One  custf)mer  said  that  she  had  on  a  $35  founda¬ 
tion  garment  which  she  found,  with  wearing,  did  not 
give  her  the  bust  control  she  wished  of  it.  Mrs.  Lax 
analyzed  her  figure  and  the  garment  she  was  wearing 
and  advised  her  to  wear  a  brassiere  under  her  founda¬ 
tion.  She  had  fleshy  parts  just  above  ber  waistline 
which  the  foundation  successfully  molded  hut  her  full 
bust  needed  more  than  her  foundation  bust-control  and 
the  separate  brassiere  was  successfully  demonstrated  to 
her. 

A  final  bit  of  advice  was  offered  me  to  remind  all  in 
corset  departments  in  giving  washing  instructions  to 
stress  the  importance  of  thoroughly  rinsing  garments'. 
However  carefully  washing  is  done,  if  soap  is  left  in 
any  article  great  harm  can  come  to  them.  The  fact 
that  soap  will  rot  rubber  and  other  fabrics  may  tighten 
up  and  appear  to  have  shrunk,  if  not  rinsed  several  times 
in  clear  water  until  the  water  shows  definitely  that  all 
traces  of  soap  have  disappeared,  is  still  a  matter  for 
customer  education. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

•  BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


Above:  These  eustom  floor  eoveriiigs,  designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  V’Soske  Shops,  are  examples  of  the  “sculptured” 
technique  prominently  in  evidence  at  the  Metropolitan  show. 

Left  above:  The  rug  on  the  central  platform  is  a  design  by 
Lillian  Moseller,  executed  by  Carolina  Looms  for  F.  Schumacher. 
Again  the  relief  technique,  this  time  in  a  harmony  of  muted 
pastels.  The  bold  design  on  the  wall,  left  comer,  in  white  and 
orange  on  dark  brown,  is  the  work  of  Pipsan  Saarinen-Swanson 
<IJ.  S.).  Next  to  it  is  a  German  item  and  next  to  that  a  Polish. 
On  the  back  w.ill,  Karagheusian’s  Paris  Exposition  piece. 

Left:  At  left  a  sculptured  turquoise  rug  with  a  thread  of  rust 
in  the  intaglio.  Designed  by  James  Arxer,  made  by  the  New 
England  Guild.  Next  to  it,  a  spectacular  design  by  Marion  V. 
Dorn,  made  by  the  Wilton  Royal  Carpet  Factory  Co.,  Ltd. 
(England).  At  right,  another  James  Arxer  design. 


The  International  Exhibition  of  Rugs  and  Carpets 
which  has  just  opened,  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  Bach,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
includes  examples  of  the  current  work  of  firms,  design¬ 
ers  and  craftsmen  of  the  United  States  and  twelve 
European  countries:  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Den¬ 
mark,  England,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 

Italy,  Poland,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

The  exhibition,  like  all  the  Museum’s  exhibitions  of 
industrial  art.  is  selective  in  character,  and  participation 
has  been  by  invitation  only.  Design  alone  has  been  the 
basis  for  invitation,  with  the  result  that  in  the  finished 
exhibition,  there  is  no  segregation  of  items  into  ma¬ 
chine-made  or  hand-made  classifications.  Neither,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  for  making  the  groupings  as 
harmonious  as  possible  according  to  colors  and  sizes,  is 
there  any  segregation  in  this  show  according  to  the 
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countries  of  origin.  Comparisons  and  conclusions  there¬ 
fore  are  an  entirely  individual  matter  to  the  individual 
observer — they  are  not  suggested  to  him  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  items. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the 
European  countries  have  advanced  considerably  ahead 
of  America  in  the  development  of  handcraft.  Mr.  Bach 
observes  that  “Most  countries  abroad  recognize  the 
industry  of  the  hand  as  an  important  economic  asset ; 
and  numerous  small  organizations,  producing  only 
liandwork,  supply  in  the  aggregate  vast  quantities  of 
objects  and  materials  used  in  house  furnishings,  in 
public  buildings  and  in  costume.” 

Remembering,  however,  that  design  was  the  gauge 
in  the  selection  of  items  for  this  exhibition,  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  pride  to  American  industry  to  observe  what 
a  good  proportion  of  this  exhibition  is  made  up  of  its 


Allman  room- 
size  rug  display. 


Wall  panel  riitoiit,  Abraham  &  Straus. 

of  unusual  wall  panels.  Each  panel  consists  of  a  photo- 
<jraph  of  a  room,  enlarged  and  treated  as  a  giant  cutout. 
The  panel  is  ceiling  high  and  eight  feet  wide.  A  hroad- 
looni  backdrop  shows  through  the  room  cutout  at  the 
floor  level,  making  a  convincing  picture  of  plain  carpet¬ 
ing  in  actual  use.  (See  illustration.) 

Ludwig  Baumann.  New  York,  is  using  the  cardlioard 
cut  outs  introduced  at  the  summer  market  by  the  Carpet 
Institute.  The  cutouts  are  framed  and  attached  with 
side  hinges  to  wooden  display  racks.  Broadloom  sam- 
l^les,  selected  by  customers  from  display  piles,  may  be 
thrown  over  the  rack,  and  the  cutout  is  then  swung  in 
front  of  the  swatch  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  carpeted 
room.  Serves  especially  well  to  give  the  effect  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  when  used  in  adjoining  rooms.  It’s  fun  for 
customers,  too;  while  the  store  reports  that  the  use  of 
this  device  has  created  an  increase  in  the  sales  of  wall 
to  wall  floor  coverings. 

Wanamaker’s  recently  invited  its  customers  to  a 
“Floor  Show”,  at  which  it  presented  new  fashions  in 
floorcoverings,  and  a  skit  entitled  very  neatly,  “The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Bric-a-Brac”.  in  which  Miss 
Phyllis  Costello,  of  the  store’s  decorating  department, 
transformed  a  very  awful  room  into  a  charming  one  right 
1)efore  the  audience.  Alfred  Auerbach  of  Retailing  dis¬ 
cussed  homefurnishing  style  trends  as  he  had  observed 
them  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  Rose  Mary  Fisk  of 
the  Carpet  Institute  gave  a  brief  style  talk  followed  by 
one  of  her  excellent  easel  presentations  of  various  color 
schemes.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  corner  of  the 
Floorcoverings  Department,  which  was  hung  with  new 
rugs  to  which  Miss  Fisk  called  the  attention  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  course  of  her  talk.  Wanamaker’s  made  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  the  cooperation  offered  by  the  Institute. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  has  probably  created  more  interest 
with  its  recent  floorcovering  promotions  than  any  other 
store,  and  has  certainly  done  the  outstanding  job  in  this 
broadloom,  from  wall  to  wall,  with  a  broad  double  bor-  area.  Its  room-size  rug  dramatization  in  the  rug  de- 
der  in  off-white  and  brown.  The  displays,  in  the  section  partment  was  described  in  the  September  Bulletin. 
and  in  the  aisle  leading  to  it  from  the  elevators,  are  of  Outstanding  in  its  series  of  window  displays  was  one 
the  ensemble  type.  which  featured  this  same  important  theme.  Dark  blue 

At  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  bare  wall  space  be-  broadloom,  9  x  12,  served  as  a  backdrop  for  a  white  cut- 
tween  spans  of  windows  has  been  utilized  for  a  series  out,  done  in  bird’s-eye  view  fashion,  which  showed 


machine-produced  carpets  and  rugs. 

Inspiration  for  the  future,  however,  will  come  from 
an  examination  of  the  handcraft  products,  and  these 
mostly  the  Eurojiean.  Swedish  designers  demonstrate 
once  again  what  appears  to  be  an  innate  superiority  in 
the  handling  of  textiles.  The  work  of  Elsa  Gullberg 
and  Marta  Maas-Fjetterstrom  is  outstanding.  The  Fin¬ 
nish  designer,  Marianne  Strengel,  handles  the  “relief” 
or  "sculptured”  technique  in  a  fashion  that  is  inspira¬ 
tional. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  a  dominant  “style”  development 
evident  in  the  Exhibition,  this  “sculptured”  theme  is 
it.  .\merican  designers  also  handle  it  well — some  of  the 
best  examples  come  from  the  V’Soske  Shops  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  New  York. 
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adjacent  rooms  of  different  size  and  layout.  Narrow 
floor  liorders  in  each  room  outlined  the  correct  rug  size 
for  each.  Cardboard,  cutout  furniture  was  placed  in 
position.  An  ensemble  note  was  added  to  the  window 
by  using  in  it  a  chair  of  color  and  design  to  harmonize 
with  the  rug. 

*  ♦  * 

New  Themes  in  Decoration 

■Almost,  it  seems,  we  reach  the  milennium — the  jwint 
where  Modern  and  Traditional  merge  to  create  an  in¬ 
dividual  style  of  decoration  which  we  are  entitled  to  call 
Contemporary. 

Grosfeld  House  opened  an  exixisition  of  rooms  by 
leading  decorators  and  designers  early  this  month,  which 
definitely  seeks  to  merge  the  warmth  and  livahleness  of 
Traditional  with  the  spirited  color  and  light  of  Modern. 
The  purpose,  at  any  rate,  is  laudable :  and  if  some  of  the 
decoration  apjwars  to  lean  to  the  eccentric,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
dramatic  to  a  point  beyond  livability.  They  serve,  never¬ 
theless,  to  stir  up  discussion,  to  start  minds  working 
along  new  lines. 

Elizalieth  Peacock  sponsors  “Modernized  .Adam’’  in 
a  living  room  and  dining  room,  and  this  combination  is 
a  hapjiy  one.  The  Adam  pieces  have  a  quality  of  re¬ 
straint  combined  with  lightness  which  are  adequately 
expressive  of  the  modern  spirit.  Any  store  jflanning  a 
Modern-Combines-with-Traditional  promotion  will  do 
well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Adam  i)ieces  for 
the  purpose. 

The  single  unqualifiedly  Modern  room  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  a  living  room  by  Paul  Mac.Alister,  in  which  he 
uses  bleached  American  oak.  .An  extremely  interesting 
desk-cabinet  is  illustrated.  Flanking  it  are  two  mcKlern 
chairs  covered  in  Atihusson  tvqie  taj^estry.  Indirect 
lighting,  which  achieves  heights  of  excellence  through¬ 
out  this  exhibition,  is  particularly  interesting  here.  The 
lighting  cove  runs  around  three  walls  of  tlie  room  at 
chair  level,  so  that  the  entire  room  is  softly  and  decora- 
tively  lighted  without  the  use  of  a  single  lamp. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sloane’s  House  of  Years,  opened  this  month,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  this  year  for  its  Modern  pieces  of 
Swedish  in.spiration.  The  two  Modern  rooms  which  are 
displayed  are  not  only  the  best  job  Sloane  has  done  so 
far  in  this  tyjie,  hut  rank  high  amfmg  all  examples  of 
Modern  decoration. 

In  a  study  here,  the  bleached  oak  noted  at  the  Gros¬ 
feld  exhibition  again  makes  its  apjiearance.  .A  tall  Swed¬ 
ish  cabinet  with  a  finely  reeded  cornice,  has  doors  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  natural  linen  printed  with  designs  that  repro¬ 
duce  rock  paintings  by  South  .African  Bushmen,  in  tones 


SLOW  ACCOUNTS 
COST  MORE 
THAN  BAD  DEBTS! 

STOP  THEM  NOW! 


These  FREE  Books  Tell  How 

•  How  much  are  slow  accounts  costing  you?  Perhaps  even 
more  than  you  realize.  For  slow-pay  customers  cost  money 
in  each  of  ten  different  ways!  Dr.  Clyde  William  Phelps, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  points  out  these  separate  losses,  and  analyzes  each, 
in  his  new  and  helpful  booklet — "The  Ten  Hidden  Losses 
in  Slow  Charge  Accounts.”  Why  not  apply  his  analysis  to 
your  business  — see  just  what  your  losses  are? 

Better  yet,  why  not  cut  down  these  losses  through  the 
application  of  a  controlled  credit  plan  based  on  the  credit 
practice  of  leading  retailers?  "Controlled  Credit  Policy” 
explains  such  a  plan  completely  with  exaa  instruaions  on 
how  to  apply  it  to  your  store. 

These  Two  Books — Absolutely  FREE 

These  two  books  were  developed  for  the  Research  Depan- 
ment  of  Household  Finance  Corporation  as  special  surveys 
in  its  study  of  credit  for  the  American  Family.  We  will  gladly 
supply  them  for  your  use  without  charge. 

HOUSEHOLD  FIHAHCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiarim* 

one  of  America's  leoding  family  finance  orgonizotions.  with  228  offices  in  148  ciiies^B 

Household  Finance  Corpioration 

Dept.  NRDG-10,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of: 

□  The  10  Hidden  Losses  In  Slow  Charge  Accounts 

□  A  Controlled  Credit  Policy 

This  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  in  any  way. 

Name  . . . 

Address . . . 

City . State .  -  - 
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WHY 


Do  these  Stores  use 
Plymetl  Fur  Vuults? 


Woodward  &  Lothrop 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Bullock’s 

Hochschild  Kohn  Co. 

M.  O’Neil  Co. 

Wm.  Taylor  &  Sons 
Bloomincdale’s 
Frank  R.  Jelleff 
W.  M.  Whitney  Co. 
Lansburgh  &  Bro. 
Herpolsheimers 
The  May  Company 
Elder  &  Johnston  Co. 
Auerbach  Company 
Burger  Phillips  Co. 
The  John  Shillito  Co. 
Chas.  a.  Stevens  Co. 
Paris  Company 
Rike-Kumler  Company 
T.  Eaton  Co. 

Mabley  &  Carew 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 


Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Rich’s — Atlanta 
The  Emporium 
A.  POLSKY 
Stein’s 

Boston  Store,  Milwaukee 
Peck  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Wolfe  Wile  Co. 

Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Wm.  B.  Schleisner 
Penn  Traffic  Co. 
Armstrong  Clothing  Co. 
Roberts  Cloak  Co. 

M.  Philipsborn  Co. 
Gilchrist  Company 
Watt  &  Shand 
Smith  Bridgman 
J.  W.  Knapp 
Killian  Co. 

G.  Fox  &  Co. 

McCurdy  Company 
Strawbrid(;e  &  Clothier 


The  answer  is  in  the  booklet  shown  below. 
It  is  your  interest  to  investigate  this  means  of 
cutting  operating  costs  and  of  increasing  fur 
department  revenues. 

HASKELITE  MEG.  CORPORATION 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Desk  and  tapestry- 
covered  chairs, 
Grosfeld  House. 


rust  and  l)ro\vn.  The  windows  are  hung  with  the 
same  linen.  An  interesting  desk,  roughly  palette  shaped, 
is  shown  in  this  room.  (For  some  reason,  the  month  is 
particularly  rich  in  good  desks.) 

In  the  living  room  which  adjoins  this  study,  there  is 
a  fine  and  complicated  harmony  of  textures  and  surfaces 
- — the  w'oods,  walnut,  maple  and  olive  veneers,  the  walls 
papered  and  painted,  some  of  the  chair  seats  and  the 
fireplace  trim  in  leather.  Another  good  desk  makes  its 
appearance,  this  one  a  slightly  curved  affair  with  liook- 
sheles  in  its  front.  The  olive  veneers  used  for  this  make 
a  most  interesting  surface — a  dull,  dark  gold  finely 
marked  in  hrown.  The  dining  group  consists  of  a 
table  with  walnut  top  and  maple  base  and  chairs  of  wal¬ 
nut  with  maple  trim  and  upholstery  of  chartreuse  leath¬ 
er.  Printed  linen  in  green  and  white  is  hung  at  the 
windows,  and  Swedish  throw  rugs  of  most  interesting 
texture  are  used  on  the  floor,  carpeted  in  cafe  an  lait 
broadloom.  The  mantel  wall  is  covered  in  white  leather. 

A  luminous  bedroom  in  white  and  silver  seemed 
to  give  the  greatest  delight  to  the  feminine  visitors. 
Bedstead,  chest,  two  night  tables  and  a  tiered  occasional 
table  are  all  of  glass.  In  the  dressing  table  alcove,  which 
is  lined  with  glass  brick,  the  dressing  table  has  a  glass 
tO]),  extending  at  the  sides  beyond  the  ba.se,  which  is  of 
white  leather.  Cornices  above  the  white  draperies  are 
mirrored,  door  frames  are  glass  brick.  The  floorcover¬ 
ing  is  grey  broadloom,  the  walls  are  papered  in  silver, 
bamboo-patterened. 

The  traditional  rooms  which  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
House  of  Years  group  are  done  throughout  in  a  lighter 
manner  than  has  been  customary  at  Sloane’s.  The  whole 
showing  comes  off  with  a  most  refreshing  effect  of 
gayety  and  charm.  Sloane’s  stands  pretty  staunchly  by 
its  18th  century  theme,  despite  the  Baroque,  Victorian 
and  b'mpire  themes  which  seem  to  dominate  other  pres¬ 
tige  showings. 

Some  of  the  high  points: 

In  an  18th  Century  dining  room,  the  window  bay  and 
the  mirrored  alcove  into  which  the  sideboard  is  set  are 
treated  exactly  alike — hung  wdth  white  draperies  and 
valance  of  red  and  white  striped  satin.  In  the  window 
bay  a  seat  is  upholstered  in  the  red  and  white  satin  and 
the  ends  of  the  alcove  are  mirrored.  The  walls  of  this 
room  are  papered  with  a  green  bamboo  pattern  on 
white,  aliove  a  green  dado.  The  furniture  is  mahogany. 

A  smoky,  gun-metal  paper  flecked  with  gold  is  used 
as  the  background  in  a  living  room  whose  color  scheme 
is  turquoise  and  white.  Two  turquoise-lacquered  com¬ 
modes  stand  out  jewel-like  among  the  18th  century 
mahogany  pieces.  Upholstered  pieces  are  all  turquoise 
or  eggshell,  and  various  textures  are  used,  most  inter¬ 
estingly.  The  floor  is  taupe  broadloom  with  a  throw 
rug  of  “carved”  texture  before  the  mirrored  fireplace. 

Another  bedroom  features  two  beds  with  a  single 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Edited  by  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Metropolitan  (New  York)  Stores  Gradually 
Eliminating  ''Professional”  Discounts 


A  SURVEY  conducted  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  indicates 
a  trend  towards  the  elimination 
of  cash  discounts  to  “professionals” 
in  the  Metropolitan  (New  York) 
area.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
Metrojx)litan  stores  to  determine 
which  customers  (except  employees) 
are  allowed  discounts,  the  ratio  of 
such  discounts  to  total  net  sales  for 
the  first  half  of  1937  and  whether 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

Of  the  21  stores  reporting  11  in¬ 
dicated  they  had  made  no  change 
whatever  in  their  customer  discount 
policy  during  the  past  two  years. 
Where  the  change  in  policy  enacted 
during  this  period  was  reported  it 
affected  particularly  purchasing 
agents.  Three  Fifth  Avenue  high 
type  specialty  stores  eliminated  dis¬ 
counts  to  this  type  of  customer.  A 
Fifth  Avenue  department  store  re¬ 
cently  eliminated  the  discount  to 
purchasing  agents  on  purchases  of 
women’s  wear,  accessories  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  adds  no  more 
purchasing  agents  to  its  discount 
list.  Another  Fifth  .Avenue  special¬ 
ty  store  reported  that  it  will  not 
take  on  any  new  purchasing  agents. 
Still  another  Fifth  Avenue  specialty 
store  stated  that  they  will  not  allow 
a  discount  to  this  type  of  customer 
unless  their  purcha.ses  average  $100 
per  month ;  and,  further,  no  addi¬ 
tions  are  made  to  the  list  of  theat¬ 
rical  people  receiving  discounts.  One 
specialty  store  reported  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  purchasing  agents’  dis¬ 
count  from  10%  to  7%.  It  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  another  specialty  store 
that  no  additions  had  been  made  to 
its  present  discount  list  since  July, 
1936,  which  list  includes  purchasing 
agents,  teachers  and  other  city  em¬ 
ployees,  nurses  and  the  clergy. 

A  comparison  of  present  discount 
policy  with  that  reported  by  the 
same  stores  to  a  similar  study  made 
four  years  ago,  throws  further  light 
on  the  trend  toward  the  reduction 
and  elimination  of  discounts  to  pro¬ 
fessionals. 


One  Newark  store  discontinued 
discounts  to  purchasing  agents,  in¬ 
terior  decorators,  hotels  and  clubs 
during  tbe  past  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  change  noted 
alx)ve,  a  specialty  store  eliminated 
discounts  to  the  clergy  and  charita¬ 
ble  and  religious  organizations  with¬ 
in  the  past  four  years. 

During  this  same  period,  a  large 
popular  priced  department  store 
abandoned  the  discount  to  charitable 
and  religious  organizations  leaving 
tbe  clergy  as  the  only  professional 
group  being  granted  this  privilege. 

A  Fifth  Avenue  specialty  store, 
in  addition  to  the  other  changes 
noted  above,  reported  discontinuing 
the  discount  arrangement  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  within  this  same  period. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
at  this  point  that  a  certain  Fifth 
Avenue  store  expects  soon  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  discounts,  except  employees’, 


The  Next  SS-2  and  SS-2A  Fed¬ 
eral  Reports  Not  Due  Until  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1938. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  announced  that  em¬ 
ployers  will  not  be  required  to  file 
the  Federal  Old  Age  Benefit  reports 
on  Forms  SS-2  and  SS-2A  for  the 
third  calendar  quarter,  which  were 


because  tbe  present  management  not 
only  feels  that  the  principle  of  dis¬ 
counts  to  customers  is  wrong  but 
also  because  such  discounts  have 
amounted  to  approximately  2%  of 
net  sales  in  their  establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes 
it  may  lie  mentioned  that  as  reported 
in  omen’s  IV  ear  last  March, 
Bloomingdale  Bros,  halted  all  dis¬ 
counts  to  purchasing  agents  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  economics  to  give  the  discount, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  Trade  Practice  Law. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1937 
the  ratio  of  customers’  discounts 
(exclusive  of  employees’  discounts) 
to  net  sales  varied  from  .003%  to 
2%.  Eleven  stores  contributed  data 
to  this  question  as  follows:  .003%, 
.02%,  .02%,  .05%,  .1%,  .25%, 
.6%,  .8%,  .9%,  .9%,  and  .2%. 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  this  survey  that  Metro¬ 
politan  (New  York)  stores  are 
gradually  eliminating  discounts  to 
“professional”  customers. 


originally  due  October  31,  1937.  In¬ 
stead,  these  reports  will  be  due  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1938,  covering  the  six- 
months  period  from  July  1  to  Dec¬ 
ember  31,  1937.  This  change  does 
not  alter  the  filing  dates  for  the 
monthly  tax  returns  on  Form  SS-1. 

*Sent  to  members  as  a  special  bulletin  in 
the  form  of  a  postcard  on  September  30, 
1937 :  reprinted  above. 


Cash  Discounts  Allowed  to  Customers  by  Metropolitan  (New  York)  Stores 


Customer 

Yes 

Number  of  Stores  Reporting 

No  Yes — No  additions  (a) 

Purchasing  Agents 

7 

14 

2 

Dressmakers 

4 

9(b) 

Teachers 

6 

15 

2 

Theatrical  Profession 

4 

17 

1 

Nurses 

5 

16 

1 

Charitable  or  Religious  Organizations 

8 

13 

Clergy 

9 

12 

2 

Others 

1 

20 

1 

City  Employees 

1 

1 

(a)  Stores  in  this  column  give  discounts  to  old  customers,  but  no  longer  add 
to  the  discount  list.  Answers  included  in  first  column. 


(b)  Retorts  from  apparel  stores  not  included. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  33 


Below  are  cited  and  briefed  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  Treasury  Department 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,  issued 
after  those  reported  in  previous 
bulletins.  Those  covered  herein  rep¬ 
resent  rulings — bearing  the  official 
designation  S.  S.  T. — from  S.  S.  T. 
188  to  196.  However,  numbers  189, 
191  and  194  through  196,  not  affect¬ 
ing  retailers,  and  earlier  numbers 
having  l)een  covered  previously,  are 
omitted.  There  is  also  included  in 
this  bulletin  other  Social  Security 
items  of  interest  to  retailers. 

Final  Returns  Must  Be  Filed  By 
Corporation  Surrendering 
Charter  In  One  State  and 
Incorporating  In  Another 
—S.S.T.  188 

In  the  case  of  a  company  incorjio- 
rated  under  the  laws  of  one  State  R, 
surrendering  such  charter  of  incorp¬ 
oration  in  order  to  incorpt:)rate  in 
another  State  S,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  ruled  that  said  com¬ 
pany  must  file  final  returns  in  State 
R  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  This 
means  that  the  last  return  filed  in  the 
Slate  of  R  on  Forms  SS — 1,  SS — 2 
SS — 2a,  and  940  must  be  marked 
“Final  Return”.  The  ruling  empha¬ 
sized  that  a  similar  procedure  with 
regard  to  final  returns  would  have 
to  be  followed  by  an  employer  con¬ 
templating  either  discontinuing  busi¬ 
ness  by  retirement  therefrom  or  a 
merger,  consolidation,  or  reorgani¬ 
zation  involving  the  transfer  of  as¬ 
sets. 

The  specific  states  involved  were 
not  mentioned  in  this  ruling,  appar¬ 
ently  since  the  ruling  applies  to  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  existing  in  any  state. 

Procedure  In  Filing  Form  SS — 3 
Under  Title  VIII—S.S.T.  190 

Form  SS — 3  is  an  information  re¬ 
turn,  required  to  be  filed  by  employ¬ 
ers,  with  respect  to  each  employee, 
attaining  the  age  of  65  or  dying  be¬ 
fore  attaining  that  age. 

The  difficulty  in  filing  Form  SS — 
3  arises  from  the  burden  placed  upon 
the  employer  to  establish  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  the  age  of  employees 
whose  services  become  exempt  from 
the  tax  provisions  of  the  Act  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  having  attained  the  age 
of  65.  To  guide  employers  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  age  of  those  affected,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  promul¬ 
gated  regulations  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs.. 

Form'SS — 3,  relating  to  an  em¬ 


ployee  who  readies  the  age  of  65, 
must  be  accompanied  bv  a  statement, 
duly  notorized,  from  both  employer 
and  employee  relative  to  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  date  and  place  of  birth.  If 
these  statements  agree  a  combined 
affidavit  is  sufficient.  “The  em- 
idoyee’s  statement  must  set  forth  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  to  the  best 
of  his  information  and  belief.  The 
employer’s  statement  must  set  forth 
(a)  whether  or  not,  to  the  best  of 
his  information  and  belief,  the  em¬ 
ployee's  statement  is  correct,  and  (b) 
what  if  anything  the  employer's  rec¬ 
ords  show  as  to  the  date  and  place 
of  the  employee’s  birth.” 

.According  to  the  ruling,  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  required  to  furnish  his  em¬ 
ployer  with  a  “written  and  dated 
notice  of  the  exact  date  and  place  of 
his  birth  in  sufficient  time  prior  to  the 
attainment  of  age  65  that  the  re¬ 
quisite  affidavits  may  be  prepared 
and  on  hand  to  file  with  the  return.” 
It  is  highly  important  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  be  gatliered  from  employees 
sufficiently  early  to  enable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  any  discrepancies  with  the 
store  records,  first  to  enable  the  store 
to  file  Form  SS — 3  and  the  affidavits 
within  15  days  of  the  65th  birthday 
as  required  by  law  and,  secondly,  to 
avoid  tlie  necessity  for  any  further 
affidavits  as  described  below  in  the 
event  a  discrepancy  exists. 

Where  the  employer  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  employee  has  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  date  or  place  of 
birth,  the  employer’s  statement  must 
further  set  for  “(c)  such  reason,  and. 
if  practicalde  for  him  to  ascertain 
them,  (d)  the  correct  date  and  place 
of  birth  to  the  best  of  his  infonnation 
and  belief,  and  (e)  his  reasons  for 
believing  them  correct.” 

Where  the  employee’s  and  employ¬ 
er’s  statements  disagree  the  employee 
may  offer  in  support  of  his  statement, 
the  following  types  of  evidence  in  or¬ 
der  of  acceptability : 

“(1)  The  original  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  birth  certificate  or  a  photo¬ 
static  or  certified  copy  thereof,  (2) 
an  authenticated  copy  of  the  em- 
idoyee’s  infant  baptismal  certificate 
or  other  similar  church  record.  (3) 
a  certified  copy  of  family  or  business 
records  showing  the  emjdovee’s  age 
or  date  of  birth,  or  (4)  affidavits  of 
individuals  having  knowledge  of  the 
employee’s  age  or  date  of  birth.” 

If  such  evidence  is  not  available 
the  employee’s  statement  required  by 
paragraph  E  of  the  instructions  on 
Form  SS — 3  should  set  forth  “(a) 
that  no  other  evidence  is  available, 
(b)  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 


to  the  best  of  his  information  and  be¬ 
lief,  and  (c)  an  explanation  of  th<‘ 
discrepancy  between  his  statement  of 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
statement  of  the  employer.” 

In  ceasing  to  make  deductions 
from  an  employee’s  compensation  for 
the  employee’s  tax  and  to  pay  the 
employers’  tax  because  said  employee 
has  reached  the  age  65,  where  there 
is  a  discrepancy  the  employer  is  to 
be  guided  by  his  best  information 
and  belief. 

Lunches  and  Lunch  Money  Con¬ 
stitute  Wages  Under  Titles 
VIII  and  IX—S.S.T.  192 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
held  that  the  value  of  lunches  served 
to  employees  and/ or  cash  paid  to  em¬ 
ployees  to  reimburse  them  for 
amounts  expended  by  them  for 
lunches  obtained  elsewhere  constitute 
wages  under  Titles  VIII  and  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
suppers  served  employees  or  reim¬ 
bursements  to  employees  for  their 
expenditures  for  suppers  obtained 
elsewhere,  which  are  not  wages  and 
thus  not  taxable  under  Titles  VIII 
and  IX.  (See  Controllers’  Congress 
Social  Securitv  Bulletins  Xos.  22  and 
25.) 

The  Treasury  Department  empha¬ 
sized  in  this  ruling  that  facilities  or 
privileges  offered  or  furnished  to 
employees  as  a  means  of  promoting 
their  health,  good  will,  contentment 
or  efficiency  are  not  remunerations 
for  services  and  thus  are  not  taxable. 
Facilities  or  privileges  falling  into 
this  category  include  entertainment, 
cafeterias,  restaurants,  medical  ser¬ 
vices  and  employees’  discounts. 

Reimbursements  to  Employees  for 
Tutition  Payments  Constitute 
Wages  Under  Titles  VIII  and 
IX—S.S.T.  193 

This  ruling  by  the  Treasury  De- 
l)artment  affects  a  practice  which  is 
followed  by  some  retail  stores,  name¬ 
ly,  that  of  refunding  to  employees 
part  of  the  monies  expended  by  them 
for  courses  taken  in  outside  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  aproved  by 
the  store.  It  was  held  that  such  re¬ 
imbursement  is  wages  within  the 
definition  of  wages  in  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  that  it  “means  all  remuneration 
for  employment,  including  the  cash 
value  of  all  remuneration  paid  in  any 
medium  other  than  cash.” 

Period  Covered  by  Federal  Report 
SS — 3  Changed 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  announced  a  change  in 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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How  Lengthening  Installment  Terms 
May  Curtail  Purchasing 

By  WAYNE  E.  GROTTY 

Assistant  Credit  Manager,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati 


And  tlieii  came  the  dawn!  But  it 
did  not  bring  a  reawakening 
l)ecause  the  death  knell  had  al¬ 
ready  been  sounded  ...  or  at  least 
the  sexton  was  on  the  top  step  of 
the  belfry  with  the  gong  rojie  in  his 
hand. 

This  melancholy  theme  will  be 
apropos  when  we  find  ourselves  fac¬ 
ing  another  depression,  as  we  in¬ 
evitably  will,  though  I  am  not  pre¬ 
dicting  the  year.  If  you  remember 
that  some  people  were  blaming  the 
country’s  credit  men  for  our  last 
depression,  and  that  many  in  our 
ranks  made  self-indictments,  then 
aren’t  you  a  bit  awe-stricken  to  find 
that  three  year  plans  of  financing 
have  liecome  very  widely  accepted? 
And  with  only  passive  resistance ! 
And  fur  coats,  ladies’  suits,  dresses 
— (soon  infants’  rompers) — are  sold 
on  future  incomes. 

To  substantiate  the  advantages  of 
such  financing,  our  merchandise 
jK'ople  will  say  that  we  have  nothing 
to  lose  liecause  the  merchandise  can 
lx‘  reix)ssessed  and  re-sold  without 
greatly  reducing  the  price.  But  is  it 
far-sighted  to  juggle  thus  with  a 
company’s  intangible  but  valued 
good  will? 

Let  us  analyze  the  economics 
underlying  this  important  question. 
Perhajis  a  short-sighted  ijolicy  has 
been  employed,  one  which  we  will 
all  regret  a  few  years  hence.  Per¬ 
haps  tfie  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
are  either  lK*ing  ignored  or  reversed 
in  their  application. 

Economic  Juggling 

Are  we  by  controlling  the  prices 
or  keeping  them  unduly  high  as  is 
made  possible  by  increasing  the  time 
limit,  yet  allowing  a  low  monthly 
payment,  preventing  the  economic 
forces  from  working  naturally? 
While  production  was  going  good 
before  the  depression  years,  huge 
volumes  in  excess  of  the  demaiKls 
were  stored.  .X  continued  decline  in 
demand  should  have  l)een  the  signal, 
from  a  good  merchandising  view¬ 
point  calling  for  rapid  turnover,  to 
reduce  the  prices  in  an  effort  to 
force  sales.  A  new  method,  how- 


The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  welcomes  material  for 
publication  from  all  sources. 
The  accompanying  article  was 
secured  from  one  of  the  young¬ 
er  men  in  the  retail  credit  field 
showing  their  thoughts  on  cur¬ 
rent  credit  problems.  Contri¬ 
butory  articles  sponsored  by 
the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  and  published  in  The 
Bulletin  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Division. 

ever,  was  inaugurated.  The  business 
obtained  was  from  a  lower  income 
bracket ;  the  drawing  power  was  the 
installment  plan. 

But  it  seems  that  one  fact  has 
been  overlooked  by  certain  stores 
which  have  only  recently  liberalized 
their  credit  policy.  There  exists  a 
group  who  must  buy  on  such  jilans : 
there  have  also  been  plenty  of  such 
institutions  to  care  for  their  wants. 
This  is  recognized.  A  great  many 
who  have  dealt  with  the  better  stores 
do  not  find  any  appeal  in  such  meth¬ 
ods  of  paying.  The  customers 
brought  into  these  stores  by  finance 
plans  come  in  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  store’s  reputation,  and  in 
search  of  a  far  more  lenient  collec¬ 
tion  policy  than  exists  in  the  stores 
where  they  have  l)een  dealing. 

Is  the  route  for  reaching  people 
in  the  lowest  income  brackets,  neces¬ 
sarily  a  problem  of  lengthening  con¬ 
tracts?  A  reasonable  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  is  certainly  an  admirable  plan 
which  presents  many  advantages  to 
jiersons  who  can  definitely  i)urchase 
that  way,  and  thus  enjoy  some  con¬ 
veniences  that  might  otherwise  be 
l)eyond  their  reach  for  a  few  months. 
But  a  contract  that  runs  too  long 
tends  to  defer  additional  new  busi¬ 
ness  too  far  into  the  future. 

Dei)artment  stores  have  l)een  in¬ 
fluenced,  even  forced  into  the  long 


term  technique  by  the  example  of 
refrigerator  and  automobile  finance 
companies.  Yet  what  is  legitimate 
financing  for  them  is  not  necessarily 
so  for  a  store  which  has  a  great 
variety  of  commodities  to  sell.  A 
company  interested  only  in  the  sale 
of  electric  refrigerators  has  a  single 
commodity  to  sell,  with  a  life  of  say 
eight  years  and  possibly  a  five  year 
serviceability  guarantee.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  this  item  can  be  given  long 
terms  without  jeopardizing  new 
business  of  the  future,  since  he  will 
not  be  in  the  market  for  another  re¬ 
frigerator  before  his  long  term  con¬ 
tract  is  paid  off. 

But  the  department  store  using 
this  technique  may  be  deferring  too 
long  the  sale  of  other  commodities 
which  it  is  equally  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing. 

Now,  then,  what  medium  would 
better  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing 
some  of  the  conveniences  (once 
luxuries)  into  the  lower  wage 
group’s  reach?  Kemember,  this  is 
also  a  social  ])rohlem,  as  is  usually 
true  of  economic  questions.  But  to 
return  to  the  social  side  of  this 
thesis,  a  pertinent  question  may  be 
in  order,  “Should  everyone  avail 
himself  of  rather  luxurious  com¬ 
modities  to  the  same  degree?’’  Low 
terms  induce  many  to  do  just  that, 
and  often  they  don’t  realize  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost,  which  they  are  unable  to 
afford. 

Need  to  Low’er  Prices 

At  the  present  time  we  are 
enjoying  unusually  fine  business. 
There  has  been  an  almost  wild  surge 
of  buying  by  people  who  had  almost 
forgotten  what  buying  meant,  excejrt 
for  foodstuffs.  An  inherent  love  of 
l)ossession  may  be  conqielling  these 
l)eople  to  buy  far  l)eyond  their  capa¬ 
cities.  Certainly  it  is  giving  impetus 
to  the  rising  prices,  wfiich,  as  usual, 
are  outstripping  the  increases  in 
wages.  That  there  will  be  a  tapering 
off  and  evening  up  of  prices  seems 
evident.  Always  after  a  depression 
when  wages  are  restored  or  in¬ 
creases  given,  it  is  observed  that 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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New  Edition  of  Credit  Management  Year  Book  Highly  Praised 


The  Credit  Management  Year 
Book,  which  has  just  made  its 
fourth  annual  appearance,  has 
established  with  each  successive  edi¬ 
tion  a  new  milestone  in  the  field  of 
credit  literature.  In  introducing  this 
year’s  edition  to  the  credit  fraternity, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Division  pointed 
out  that  the  present  volume  is  par¬ 
ticularly  timely  due  to  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  credit  selling  in 
the  department  store  field 
where  over  60%  of  all  sales 
transactions  are  now  made  on 
some  form  of  credit  basis. 

Due  to  a  great  many  im¬ 
provements  made  possible  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  result  of  a  whole 
year’s  organization  work, 
planning,  and  proper  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  outstanding 
credit  problems,  this  year’s 
edition  has  won  enthusiastic 
praise  from  various  quarters 
as  well  as  excellent  reviews  in 
the  trade  press.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  these  ap¬ 
praisals,  we  are  citing  a  few 
of  them ; — 

C.  Ray  Cook,  assistant 
credit  manager  of  Ed.  Schus¬ 
ter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Milwaukee 
informed  us  that  he  had  spent 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
most  profitable  week-ends 
reading  the  new  edition  of  the 
Year  Book.  “Truly,”  he 
wrote,  “I  do  want  to  say  that 
your  committees  have  gather¬ 
ed  together  the  most  valuable 
summary  of  credit  depart¬ 
ment  material  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  read.  It 
speaks  very  highly  lx)th  of 
the  organization  ability  of  the 
C.M.D.  and  of  the  untold 
hours  of  work  its  various 
committees  have  contributed 
to  it.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  char- 
terized  the  book  as  an  out¬ 
standing-  quality  job”  which 
will  serve  as  a  challenge  to 


others  to  try  to  measure  up  to  the 
fine  standards  set  by  this  publication. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Sheldon  of  the 
Sales  Division  of  Charga-Plate  and 
for  a  great  many  years  identified  with 
the  field  of  retail  credit  as  Manager 
of  the  Boston  Retail  Merchants’ 
Credit  Bureau,  wrote  us  as  follows: 
“I  started  to  read  some  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Credit  Management  Year 
Book  while  riding  in  the  train  from 


New  York  to  Boston  and  found  them 
so  absorbing  that  I  was  still  reading 
them  when  I  arrived  at  my  destina¬ 
tion,  and  when  a  more  or  less  techni¬ 
cal  book  can  absorb  me  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  I  assure  you  that  it  has  consid¬ 
erable  merit. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  C.M.D. 
on  a  real  job,  and  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  retail  credit  for  many 
years,  I  think  I  can  presume  to  state 
the  opinion  that  never  before 
have  Retail  Credit  Men  had 
at  their  disposal  any  statisti¬ 
cal  and  research  material  as 
valuable  as  the  contents  of 
this  book.  I  certainly  want 
to  congratulate  C.M.D.  on  a 
splendid  job  and  say,  ‘More 
power  to  you’.” 

Lewis  H.  Brown,  President 
of  the  Johns-Manville  Cor¬ 
poration,  wrote  us  in  regard 
to  the  findings  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  survey 
on  installment  selling  in  the 
department  and  specialty 
store  field,  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  chapters  of  the  Year 
Book,  as  follows :  “You  have 
made  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  situation  and  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  which  you  repre¬ 
sent  upon  your  courage  and 
foresight  in  pressing  for  an 
immediate  correction  of  the 
over-extension  movement  in 
terms,  the  re-adoption  of  a 
sensible  down  payment  re¬ 
quirement,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  solid  credit  founda¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  for  the  future 
development  of  sound  De¬ 
ferred  Payment  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Plans. 

“Johns-Manville  has  been 
actively  sponsoring  a  similar 
movement  in  the  Building 
Materials  Industry  for  the 
past  several  months,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  your 
Association  is  also  taking  such 
an  active  and  important  part 
(Cont.  on  page  62) 

October,  1937 


HARRY  VALENTINE  OSTERMAYER 

After  an  illness  of  several  months,  Harry 
V.  Ostermayer  who  has  been  a  eharter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  ever 
sinee  its  inception  and  Director  for  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence,  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  19l:h,  1937  at  the  age  of  56  years. 

A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Harry  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
one  of  the  leading  department  stores  of  the 
capital,  shortly  after  he  graduated  from  high 
school.  He  served  with  this  firm  more  than 
thirty-five  years  and  was  Credit  Manager  for 
over  twenty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Ostermayer  was  a  Director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Retail  Credit  Men  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Inc.,  from  its  inception  since  1920.  In 
1922,  and  again  in  1932  he  served  as  President 
of  the  latter  organization.  The  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  during 
his  second  administration. 

Several  years  ago  Harry  served  a  term  as 
Director  of  the  National  Retail  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  later  on  was  appointed  a  member 
of  its  Legislative  Committee.  Mr.  Ostermayer 
leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ostermayer, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Pickford, 
both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  has  had  a  great  many  friends 
throughout  the  membership  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  tbem.  As  Credit  Manager  of  his 
firm  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  hectic  days  of  the  early  new 
deal  administration  in  Washington.  His  death 
creates  a  vacancy  which  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
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HOW  CHAINDEX  CREDIT  AUTHORIZATION  RECORDS  SPEED  WORK  DAILY  ON  100,000  ACCOUNTS 


”^USTOMERS resent  delay  while 
^  their  eredit  is  ehecked,”  says  H. 
W.  I^'onard.eredit  inanagerof  Joseph 
Horne  Company.  Pittshurgh’s  oldest 
department  store.  "For  that  reason 
we  protect  ourselves  against  loss  of 
accounts  from  this  source  with  a 
high-speed  authorization  file — Chain- 
dex  Vertical  Visible.  Charge  takes 
and  sends  go  through  one-third  fast¬ 
er  and  we  save  clerical  time  in  keep¬ 
ing  records  up-to-<late.” 


MODERNIZING  PAYS.  Fifty-five  thou¬ 
sand!  charge  transactions  were  han¬ 
dled  through  the  Chaindex  Vertical 
Visible  Credit  Authorization  file  on 
the  first  day  of  Horne’s  1937  anni¬ 
versary  sale.  This  is  splendidl  evi¬ 
dence  of  Chaindex  Vertical  Visible’s 
working  convenience,  with  pneuma¬ 
tic  tube  communication.  (3iaindex 
cards  interlock  with  each  other  and 
with  {Hjckets  in  which  they  are  held, 
thus  concentrating  thousands  of  rec¬ 


ords  in  small  space.  Incidentally, 
Chaindex  cards  are  run  off  as  needed 
from  the  same  addressograph  plates 
that  head  up  customers’  statements. 
INVESTIGATE  NOW  I  An  expert  survey 
of  your  present  authorization  sys¬ 
tem  won’t  cost  your  store  a  jjenny. 
Yet  it  may  result  in  savings  of  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
Phone  your  lo<-al  Kemington  Rand 
office  or  write  Remington  Rand  Ine., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  Remington  Band 


Above:  Primary  auihttrization  unit  in  Joseph  Horne's  great 
PiUshurgh  store,  with  Chaindex  I  'ertical  t  isilde  equipment. 

Rh;iit:  Duplicate  files  and  additional  tuithorizers  absorb  all  the 
extra  u<ork  during  the  rush  seasons. 


j,  > 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Rubber  Stamp  Marking 

(NOTE:  This  article  \yas  prepared  for 
the  “Manual  on  Receiving  Department 
Operations.”  Because  it  contains  much 
new  and  valuable  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rubber  stamp  marking  and  because 
the  Manual  will  not  be  ready  for  some 
time,  we  are  publishing  it  now.) 


There  are  several  factors  which 
govern  the  use  of  the  rublter 
stamping  method.  First,  it  is 
usually  restricted  to  articles  which 
are  not  too  large,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  the  price  mark.  It  is 
used,  whenever  possible,  on  fast- 
moving  items  of  low  price  where 
small  margin  of  profit  precludes  the 
use  of  the  more  expensive  marking 
methods,  and  the  speed  of  rubber 
stamping  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
quickly  preparing  merchandise  for 
sale.  Merchandise  received  in  such 
temporary  containers  as  cardboard 
boxes,  wrapjDers,  cans,  bottles  or 
fairly  small  cartons,  and  from  which 
it  is  not  removed  before  being  sold, 
can  be  rubber  stamp  marked  on  the 
container.  Paper  or  cellophane,  in¬ 
dividually-wrapped  merchandise  is 
included  in  this  class.  There  are 
numerous  cases,  too,  where  price- 
marks  are  stamped  directly  on  the 
container  even  though  the  merchan¬ 
dise  remains  therein  until  consumed, 
such  as  packed  goods,  cans  and  bot¬ 
tles  in  the  Grocery  and  Drug  De¬ 
partments.  Where  manufacturers’ 
labels  are  attached  to  merchandise, 
such  as  men’s  trousers  and  overalls, 
price  marks  are  stamped  directly  on 
them.  Merchandise,  which  does  not 
come  under  any  of  the  above  cate¬ 
gories  may  have  the  price-mark 
stam]x?d  directly  on  it,  whenever 
there  is  no  danger  of  defacing  or  in¬ 
juring  the  article. 

Requisites  of  Good  Marking 
Stamping,  if  properly  applied, 
does  not  injure  or  deface  merchan¬ 
dise.  Whenever  possible,  the  price 
is  stamped  on  boxes,  manufacturer’s 
labels,  wrappers  or  temporary  con¬ 
tainers,  from  which  the  merchandise 
is  not  removed  until  sold.  However, 
if  the  merchandise  is  to  be  used  as  a 
gift  and  left  in  its  original  wrapper, 
the  price  mark  is  stamped  vyith  an 
erasable  pad  which  allows  for  easy 
removal  by  means  of  a  rubber  eraser. 
When  the  merchandise  is  not 
wrapped  and  stamping  the  price  with 
ordinary  inks  might  injure  or  de¬ 
face  the  article,  in  the  course  of 
stamping’  or  in  the  process  of  re¬ 


L.  E.  MUNTWYLER 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  General 
Traffic  Manager  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Company  passed 
away  on  September  22nd. 
Taken  from  life  at  a  point 
when  his  talents  were  but 
reaching  their  full  measure 
of  greatness,  his  departure 
was  a  simple  reminder  of  the 
fraility  of  the  substance 
which  binds  men  to  the  world 
of  affairs.  The  principles  he 
stood  for  and  fought  for  in 
his  busy  life,  the  vision  and 
foresight  which  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  words  when¬ 
ever  he  spoke,  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  of  such  frail  quality. 
Many  years  from  now,  I  believe  traffic  men  will  be  supporting 
even  more  strongly  than  today,  the  ideas  for  which  Mr.  Munt¬ 
wyler  stood  in  his  time,  and  many  of  the  developments  which  he 
foresaw  will  come  to  pass. 

About  the  man — frank,  sincere,  a  fighter  for  the  things  in 
which  he  believed,  kindly,  considerate,  really  giving  of  himself 
and  his  knowledge.  He  inspired  great  confidence  in  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  and  he  was  loved  and  respected  by 
those  who  knew  him. 

Unquestionably,  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  traffic  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  country.  He  held  important  offices  in  a  large  number 
of  traffic  organizations  including  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  the  Industrial  Traffic  Council  of  Chicago,  the  Chain 
Store  Traffic  League,  and  in  the  Traffic  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gkjods  Association  with  which  he  was  closely  associ¬ 
ated  for  a  long  period  of  years,  serving  several  terms  as  a 
Director  and  for  two  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Group.  The 
Traffic  Group — in  truth,  the  whole  traffic  field,  has  lost  a  staunch 
supporter  and  good  friend  who  will  be  sorely  missed. 


moval  by  the  customer,  then  a  spe¬ 
cial  method  is  used  which  will  be 
described  later. 

Price  marks,  when  rubber  stamp¬ 
ed,  can  be  very  easily  revised  when 
retail  prices  are  increased  or  de¬ 
creased.  Markdowns  are  effected  by 
marking  across  the  stamped  price 
with  a  red  crayon  and  writing  the 
new  price  directly  below  it.  When 
the  stamp  has  been  made  on  such 
materials  as  glass  or  metal  or  por¬ 
celain,  which  do  not  “take”  the  red 
crayon,  a  special  red  “grease”  pencil 


such  as  is  used  in  china  marking  is 
substituted.  Markups  are  effected  by 
totally  obliterating  the  “price”  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stamp  mark.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  an  eraser, 
or  neatly  marking  it  out  with  the 
black  “grease”  pencil  and  either 
writing  in  the  new  price  with  the 
same  pencil  or  stamping  it  with  the 
same  type  of  pad  originally  used. 

The  substitution  of  rubber  stamp¬ 
ing  wherever  possible  for  other 
forms  of  marking  results  in  a  saving 
in  ticket  expense.  Not  only  the  ac- 
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Kinds  of  Ink  Used 


tual  cost  of  the  tickets  is  saved,  but 
also  the  expense  of  printing.  Other 
economies  which  arise  from  the  use 
of  rubber  stamps  in  price  marking, 
is  the  attendant  reduction  in  time, 
lalM)r,  and  handling  wliich  occur  in 
the  marking  process. 

'I'he  rubber  stamp  method  also  re¬ 
duces  marking  movements  to  their 
most  simple  and  elemental  form. 
The  work  involved  in  the  printing  of 
tickets  is  eliminated,  as  well  as  the 
complicated,  time-consuming  and 
fatiguing  motions  necessary  to  affix 
them.  With  rubber  stamps,  price 
marking  is  done  with  the  greatest  of 
mechanical  ease. 

Handling  time  of  merchandise 
during  marking  is  minimized  l)ecause 
units  often  do  not  have  to  lx;  re¬ 
moved  from  boxes  or  containers. 
In  many  cases,  boxes  or  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  can  lx;  arranged  in 
tiers,  the  stamping  of  the  price  on 
lalx'ls  being  accomplished  very  sim¬ 
ply  without  disturbing  the  piles. 

Besides  increasing  production, 
these  factors  result  in  reducing  the 
length  of  time  that  merchandise  is 
in  transit  through  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment.  Not  only  is  the  delay  in 
waiting  for  tickets  eliminated,  but 
also  a  good  part  of  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  attach  them.  It  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  set  a  rubber  stamp 
from  information  noted  on  the  in¬ 
voice  and  the  marking  process  is 
ready  to  begin.  With  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  policies  operative  to¬ 
day,  lost  sales  are  reduced  by  being 
able  to  release  merchandi.se  to  sell¬ 
ing  floor  in  faster  time. 

Kinds  of  Stamps 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
rubber  stamps  in  use.  with,  of 
course,  a  number  of  variations  to 
meet  special  requirements.  These 
two  types  are  the  ordinary  rubber 
band  stamp  and  block  stamp.  They 
are  used  in  several  sizes,  consistent 
with  neatness  and  the  size  of  the 
merchandise.  Esjx'cially  large  ones 


are  used  for  stamping  prices  on  car¬ 
tons  such  as  for  prepacked  merchan¬ 
dise.  These  stamps  can  lx;  used  on 
either  flat  or  curved  surfaces.  When 
stamping  on  a  curved  surface  such 
as  a  Ixjttle  or  can,  a  perfect  imprint 
can  lx;  obtained  by  manipulating  the 
stamp  with  a  rolling  motion. 

The  band  stamp  is  particularly 
adaptable  for  price  marking  a  great 
variety  of  merchandise  and  so  is  by 
far  the  most  commonly  used.  They 
resemble  in  ap{x;arance,  the  ordinary 
date  stamp,  except  that  the  endless 
rublxT  bands  are  molded  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  letters,  with  which  a  price 
marking  may  be  built  up.  Some¬ 
times  a  combination  of  figures  and 
letters  are  molded  on  one  band,  such 
as  month  numlx;r  and  season  letter. 
Some  rubber  stamps  have  bands 
containing  other  information,  such  as 
unit  of  sales  and  multiple  prices. 
The  rubber  stamp  is  extremely  flexi¬ 
ble  in  its  adaptations,  since  they  can 
Ik;  manufactured  with  several  bands 
up  to  a  possible  limit  of  ten,  which 
is  usually  sufficient  to  emlxidy  the 
desired  information.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to,  adjust  the  band 
stamp  to  any  desired  setting.  By 
turning  small  knurled  metal  wheels 
which  control  the  rubber  band,  it  is 
ix)ssible  to  secure  any  combination 
of  letters  and  figures. 

Block  stamps  are  used  a  great  deal 
for  stami)ing  special  information  on 
merchandise.  The  desired  informa¬ 
tion  is  molded  on  a  single  piece  of 
rubber,  backed  with  sponge  rubber 
and  firmly  attached  to  a  wooden 
block  with  a  handle  for  convenience 
in  use.  These  stamps  are  not  vari¬ 
able  and  can  only  lx‘  used  for  stamp¬ 
ing  the  information  incorporated  on 
the  stamp. 

Special  stami)s  are  also  designed 
to  secure  both  six;cial  information 
and  jjrice.  This  is  accomplished  by 
combining  the  block  and  band 
stamps,  and  many  uses  have  been 
found  for  it. 


An  ink,  very  commonly  used,  is  a 
special  purple  indelible  and  quick¬ 
drying  mixture  known  as  the  Sa- 
moss  Pricer  Ink.  This  ink  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  stamping  on  surfaces 
which  will  not  “take”  the  ordinary 
or  standard  ink.  This  indelible  ink 
is  i)articularly  intended  for  use  on 
glass,  metals  and  such  non-absorb¬ 
ent  materials.  There  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  range  of  uses  for  it,  however, 
with  the  wider  use  of  cellophane, 
glassine  and  glazed  papers  in  mer¬ 
chandise-wrapping.  The  largest 
fields  for  rublxr  stamping  prices 
with  this  ink  is  in  the  Housefurnish- 
ings.  Grocery,  and  Drug  Depart¬ 
ments.  To  use  this  ink  for  rubber 
stamping,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  small  quantity  to  an  ordinary 
dry  stamping  pad. 

A  special  device,  used  in  place  of 
an  inked  pad  for  rubber  stamping, 
is  called  the  erasible  stamp  pad. 
This,  however,  is  not  actually  a  pad, 
but  rather  a  numlx-r  of  sheets  of 
pajxr  treated  with  a  special  sub¬ 
stance  similar  to  that  of  which  pencil 
carbon  paper  is  made.  When  this  is 
used  with  rubber  stamps,  a  clean, 
clear  impression  is  made,  which  can 
be  removed  with  a  soap  eraser. 

For  rublx-r  stamp  marking  of 
l)ooks,  another  sjxcial  erasible  pad 
is  u.sed.  This  tjqx;  consists  of  a  dry 
stamj)  pad,  coated  with  a  layer  of 
finely  powdered  graphite  compound 
(Lamp  Black).  When  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  stamps,  an  easily  erasi¬ 
ble  inqiression  is  obtained  which  is 
highly  desirable  on  such  gift  mer¬ 
chandise  as  books  and  stationery. 

For  rublxr  stamp  marking  of  dark 
colored  glazed  non-iX)rous  surfaces, 
a  special  ink  known  as  “Silver  Ink” 
is  used  on  a  dry  stanq)  pad. 

On  page  48  is  a  complete  list  of 
merchandise  surfaces  which  can  be 
])rice  marked  by  means  of  the  rubber 
stamp  method,  showing  the  proper 
ty])e  ink  for  each  surface. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  BE  ISSUED  TO  RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT  MARKERS 
ON  RUBBER  STAMP  AND  PENCIL  MARKING 


I.  Points  to  remember  in  regard  to 

pencils. 

A.  Keep  a  sharp  point  on  all  pencils. 

B.  Make  small  figures. 

C.  Write  legibly. 

D.  Write  lightly,  so  that  price 
marks  will  not  become  indented 
in  the  merchandise 

IP  Points  to  remember  in  regard  to 

stamps. 

A.  Keep  stamps  clean — brush  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  day  with  a 
brush  dippetl  in  a  little  alcohol. 

B.  Never  clean  stamps  with  knives 
or  sharp  implements. 

C.  If  a  numeral  or  letter  is  used 


continuously,  turn  the  band  oc¬ 
casionally  so  that  it  will  not 
stick  to  the  bridge  of  the  stamp. 

III.  Points  to  remember  in  regard  to 

stamp  pads. 

A.  Paste  label  on  the  cover  of  al* 
pads  showing  the  kind  of  ink 
with  which  it  is  inked. 

B.  Always  re-ink  pads  only  with 
the  same  kind  of  ink  that  was 
originally  used  on  them. 

C.  Use  small  amounts  of  inks  on 
pads,  never  soak  them.  Only 
slight  quantities  of  lamp-black 
powder  or  silver  ink  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  oad. 


D.  Keep  pads  closed  when  not  in 
use. 

E.  In  order  to  prolong  the  life  of 
a  stamp  pad,  do  not  pound  your 
stamp  against  it  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  price  marks  made  with  Samoss 
Pricer  Ink  are  difficult  to  remove,  or  if 
erasing  leaves  scratches  or  marks  on  cel¬ 
lophane,  metal  or  enameled  surfaces,  a 
clean  ra.g  moistened  with  a  little  alcohol 
will  remove  them. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an  ink 
is  erasable  on  a  new  kind  of  surface,  test 
it  by  marking  one  piece,  allowing  ink  to 
dry,  and  see  if  it  erases  without  leaving 
trace  of  price  or  defacing  merchandise. 
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PROPER  PENCILS  AND  INKS  FOR  MARKING  ON  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SURFACES 

NOTE :  While  the  first  two  columns  deal  with  pencil  marking  rather  than  rubber  stamp  marking, 
they  are  included  as  representing  valuable  marking  information. 


Surface 

Pencil  for  Gift  and  Non*  * 
Gift  Marking  (Erasable) 

Pencil  for  Markdowns 
(Erasable) 

Ink  for  Non- 
Gift  Marking. 

Ink  for 

Gift  Marking 
(Erasable) 

Beetleware 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

1 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Cellophane 

Moisture  Proofed 
Non-Moisture 

Proofed 

Black  Grease 

Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease  | 

(Si)ecial  Formula) 
(Cigarette  Purple 

Samoss  Pricer  | 

Samoss  Pricer 

Samoss  Pricer 

Celluloid 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil  (if  purple 
doesn’t  take,  use  Black 
Grease. ) 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease) 

Same  as  above. 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

China — Glazed 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

China — Unglazed  | 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored  1 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Carter’s  or  Samoss  [ 

Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Cloth 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Cork 

Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer  or 
Carter’s 

Samoss  Pricer 

Enamelware 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 
Silver  Ink 

Glass 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 
Silver  Ink 

Leather 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Black 
Grease.) 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil  1 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red  ' 
Grease) 

Same  as  above. 

Samoss  Pricer  | 

i 

1 

Silver  Ink  j 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Metal-Painted 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 
Silver  Ink 

Metal — Unpainted 
Unpolished 

Highly  Polished  & 
Chromium  Plated 

Black  Grease 

Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

i 

Samoss  Pricer 

Black  Grease  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer 
Black  Grease 

Pencil 

Oilcloth 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease  (on 
finished  side). 

Yellow  Grease  (on 

1  finished  side) 

Red  Grease  (on  finished 

1  side) 

Red  Grease  (on  finished 
side) 

Samoss  Pricer  (on 
finished  side.) 

Silver  Ink  (on 
finished  side) 

Samoss  Pricer  (on- 
finished  side) 
Silver  Ink  (on 
finished  side.) 

Paper — Glazed 

Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  pencil  (if  purple 
doesn’t  take  use  Black 
Grease) 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease) 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Carbon  Sheets 

Silver  Ink 

Paper — Unglazed 
Light  Colored 
Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer  or 
Carter’s 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Porcelain — Glazed 
Light  Colored 
Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Samoss  Pricer 
Silver  Ink 

Porcelain — Unglazed 
Light  Colored 
Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer  or 
Carter’s 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Rubber 

Light  Colored 
Dark  Colored 

Black  Grease 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 

Silver  Ink 

Stainless  Steel 

Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Samoss  Pricer 

W  ood — Painted 
Light  Colored 

Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil  (if  purple 
doesn’t  take,  use  Black 
Grease.) 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil  (if  pencil 
doesn’t  take,  use  Red 
Grease) 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

Silver  Ink 

Silver  Ink 

Silver  Ink 

Wood — Unpainted 
Light  Colored 
Dark  Colored 

Purple  Pencil 

Yellow  Grease 

Red  Pencil 

Red  Pencil 

Samoss  Pricer  or 
Carter’s 

Silver  Ink 

Lamp  Black 
Silver  Ink 

Wax  Paper 

^Black  Grease 

Red  Grease 

Samoss  Pricer 

1  Samoss  Pricer. 

EXPLANATION :  Silver  ink — glazed  surface — non-porous  surface  "where  removing  will  not  damage  merchandise. 
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Survey  of  Store  Policy  in  Regard 
to  Employee  Uniforms 

A  Report  Prepared  by  The  Store  Management  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


Revealed  as  a  major  griev¬ 
ance  through  a  study  of  recent 
developments  in  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  store  policy  in  charging  for 
and  maintaining  employee  uniforms 
has  l)een  given  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
sideration  hy  management.  Is  it  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  store  to  bear  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  any  uniform  required, 
or  does  the  employee  usually  i^ay  all 
or  part  of  the  amount  involved? 
What  is  the  usual  practice  in  main¬ 
taining  and  laundering  uniforms — 
is  it  tile  responsibility  of  the  store 
or  does  the  employee  usually  pay  all 
questions  i)rompted  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Grou])  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  nuinlKM'  of  representative  stores  of 
all  sizes  to  determine  the  usual  store 
practice  in  regard  to  uniforms.  The 
results  of  this  study  give  a  fairly 
comprehensive  picture  of  how  stores 
haiulle  this  matter,  and  are  presented 
below  for  the  information  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  collecting  this  information, 
stores  were  requested  to  indicate  for 
a  number  of  non-selling  employees 
whether  or  not  such  employees  were 
required  to  wear  uniforms,  the  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  uniform  l)orne  by 
the  store  or  hy  the  enijdoyee,  wheth¬ 
er  the  enqdoyee  was  required  to  turn 
in  the  uniform  on  leaving  the  store, 
and  how  the  mtitter  of  maintenance 
was  handled.  The  replies  to  these 
questions  have  lieen  summarized  in 
Table  I. 

Of  the  eighty-four  stores  which 
replied  to  the  questionnaire,  seven 
stores  w’ith  a  volume  of  less  than  a 
million  require  no  uniforms  of  any 
kind  for  employees,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  Ix'en  omitted  from  the  tabula¬ 
tions.  The  remaining  eleven  stores 
in  this  volume  group,  for  the  most 
part,  uniform  only  delivery  drivers, 
maids,  and  elevator  operators,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  summary  of  the 
replies. 

Employees  who  were  reported  by 
the  largest  number  of  stores  as  wear¬ 
ing  uniforms  include  delivery  driv¬ 
ers.  elevator  operators,  porters, 
niaids  and  waitresses,  with  delivery 
helpers  and  door  men  wearing  uni¬ 
forms  in  somewhat  fewer  instances. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  the  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  stores  show  less  tendenev 


towards  the  use  of  uniforms  gener¬ 
ally  than  do  the  larger  volume  stores. 

Uniforms  Supplied  by  Store 

Considering  all  rejilies,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  the  store  supjdies  any  re¬ 
el  ui  red  uniform  without  charge  to 
the  emidoyee  listed,  except  that  a 
good  many  stores  collect  from  de¬ 
livery  drivers  and  helpers  one-half 
the  cost  of  their  equipment.  Also, 
nine  out  of  forty-five  stores  collected 
the  entire  cost  of  the  uniform  from 
maids,  and  thirteen  out  of  thirty- 
five  stores  require  waitresses  to 
purchase  their  own  uniforms.  Only 
in  the  stores  with  a  volume  of  less 
than  five  million  is  there  a  greater 
tendency  to  charge  the  employee  for 
l)art  or  all  of  the  uniform  than  for 
the  store  to  furnish  it  without  cost, 
insofar  as  delivery  employees  are 
concerned. 

In  several  instances  a  recent 
change  towards  a  more  liberal  policy 
in  regard  to  charging  for  uniforms 
was  reported,  such  as  the  supplying 
of  delivery  uniforms  free  instead  of 
at  half  price,  as  previously. 

Return  of  Equipment 

Since  for  the  most  part  the  store 
either  furnishes  uniforms  without 
charge  or  bears  part  of  the  cost,  it  is 
natural  that,  on  the  whole,  employees 
are  exiiected  to  return  their  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  store  when  they  leave  its 
service.  However,  store  policy  dif- 
ers  where  part  of  the  uniform  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  employee,  and 
more  often  than  not  the  store  does 
not  demand  the  return  of  such  ap¬ 
parel.  The  possibility  of  re-using  the 
article  of  equipment  concerned,  its 
comparative  value,  and  whether  or 
not  it  carries  the  name  of  the  store 
seem  to  be  the  determining  factors. 
No  stores  request  maids  to  turn  back 
working  clothes  on  which  the  cost 
has  been  shared  by  the  employee,  but 
eight  of  the  twenty-two  stores  shar¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  delivery  drivers’ 
uniforms  require  their  return,  and 
nine  of  the  sixteen  stores  which 
charge  delivery  helpers  for  part  of 
their  equipment  expect  these  uni¬ 
forms  to  lie  handed  in  when  the  in¬ 


dividual’s  employment  ends.  Six  of 
the  ten  stores  l)earing  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  elevator  operators’  uni¬ 
forms  follow  the  same  procedure. 

In  order  to  insure  the  return  of 
equipment  which  might  lx;  identified 
with  the  store,  a  deposit  is  some¬ 
times  required  from  the  employee, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
lx‘  refunded  if  the  employee  leaves 
and  turns  in  the  apparel  covered  by 
the  deixjsit.  One  store  which  pro¬ 
vides  only  caps  for  its  drivers  exacts 
a  dollar  deposit,  to  lie  returned  when 
the  cap  is  handed  in.  Another  store 
deducts  ten  dollars  from  the  wages 
of  a  new  driver  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  employment,  but  re¬ 
funds  this  amount  if  the  driver 
leaves  and  turns  in  his  uniform. 

Several  other  instances  were  re¬ 
ported  of  allowances  for  the  return 
of  uniforms  hy  jxjrters,  waitresses 
and  nurses.  Im  almost  all  cases  the 
allowance  made  is  contingent  upon 
the  condition  of  the  uniform  and  the 
ix)ssibility  of  its  re-use  by  the  store. 

The  usual  arrangement,  where  the 
employee  is  charged  for  part  or  all 
of  the  expense  of  the  uniform  worn, 
is  to  make  a  series  of  weekly  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  individual’s  salary 
until  the  entire  amount  has  been  col¬ 
lected.  In  some  stores  the  amount 
due  is  divided  into  ten  weekly  in¬ 
stallments,  whereas  in  other  con¬ 
cerns  a  definite  amount,  such  as  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar,  is  deducted  each 
week  until  the  charge  has  been  met, 
sample  agreement  to  be  signed  by 
the  employee  for  such  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions  is  reproduced  below. 
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Table  I 

EMPLOYEES  GENERALLY  UNIFORMED 


Cost  Borne  by  Store 

Must  Uni- 

i 

No.  of 

Uniformed 

All 

/ - 

-Part 

— N 

None 

form  be 

Cost  of  Maintenanee 

Borne 

Classes  of 

Stores 

Not 

returned? 

by  Store 

Employees  Reporting 

Yes 

No 

Speci- 

bed 

Vs 

Yes 

No 

All 

Part 

None 

^cliverv  Drwers  j 

I 

1 

1 

I’nder  1  Million 

6  i 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2  ; 

2 

4 

1-2  “ 

16 

13 

3 

5 

7 

1  ; 

6 

7  i 

4 

9 

2-5  “ 

14 

14 

5 

6 

1 

2  ' 

8 

4  i 

5 

1 

6 

5-10  “ 

11 

8 

3  i 

8 

8 

5 

1 

2 

Over  10  “ 

16 

16 

12 

4 

14 

2  i 

! 

9 

6 

TOTAL  1 

63 

57 

6 

32 

1 

20 

1 

3 

40 

15 

25 

2 

27 

^diverx  Heifers  j 

j 

i 

Under  1  Million 

4  ! 

3 

1 

1 

2 

! 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1-2  “ 

15  1 

7 

8 

2 

3 

2  i 

3 

•1 

3 

4 

2-5  “ 

13  ! 

11 

2 

5 

5 

1 

8 

3  1 

5 

4 

5-10  “ 

9  ! 

7 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

4 

3 

Over  10  “ 

17 

16 

1 

10 

4 

i 

13 

2  1 

11 

4 

TOTAL 

58 

44 

14 

24 

15 

1 

2 

33 

10 

25 

16 

llevalor  Operators 

Under  1  Million 

11 

6 

5 

4 

2 

! 

6 

5 

1 

1-2  “ 

16 

16 

12 

3 

1 

13 

4 

11 

1 

4 

2-5  “ 

15 

14 

1 

9 

4 

1 

11 

2_ 

8 

4 

5-10  ” 

14 

14 

12 

13 

\ 

11 

1 

2 

Over  10  “ 

17 

17 

16 

1 

16 

1 

15 

1 

TOTAL 

73 

67 

6 

53 

9 

1 

2 

■ 

59 

8 

50 

3 

11 

)oor  Men 

Under  1  Millioa 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1-2  “ 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2-5  “ 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5-10  “ 

7 

5 

2 

5 

5 

5 

Over  10  “ 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1 

15 

1 

TOTAL 

38 

27 

11 

5 

1 

1 

23 

2 

23 

1 

1 

Sorters 

Under  1  Million 

9 

4 

5 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1-2  “ 

17 

17 

13 

3 

1 

12 

5 

11 

6 

2-5  “ 

16 

15 

1 

10 

3 

1 

11 

2 

7 

5 

5-10  “ 

18 

13 

5 

1  11 

2 

11 

2 

13 

Over  10  “ 

17 

1  17 

i  ^ 

2 

15 

2 

14 

2 

TOTAL 

77 

i  66 

11 

I  51 

10 

4 

53 

11 

48 

14 

Maids 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Under  1  Million  7 

I  7 

1  2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

i  3 

4 

1-2  “ 

17 

1  13 

4 

1  11 

1 

12 

1 

1  8 

5 

2-5  “ 

16 

i  15 

1 

1  9 

1 

5 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5-10  “ 

12 

1  12 

1 

1  9 

3 

9 

3 

Over  10  “ 

17 

1 

1  12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

4 

12 

3 

TOTAL 

69 

!  64 

5 

i 

3 

4 

1 

9 

41 

17 

37 

22 

1  f  'aifresses 

i 

1 

1 

Under  1  Million  1 

!  1 

!  1 

!  1 

1 

1-2  “ 

12 

1  11 

1 

6 

1 

3 

i  5 

5 

5 

5 

2-5  “ 

12 

1  12 

i  6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

1 

4 

5-10  “ 

14 

,  14 

12 

2 

i  10 

4 

10 

2 

2 

Over  10  “ 

15 

1 

10 

1 

3 

! 

3 

;  ® 

1 

4 

TOTAL 

54 

1  53 

1 

~5 

2 

13 

1  30 

18 

'  29 

4 

15 

Responsibility  for  Maintenance 

Responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  uniforms  through  laundering, 
dry-cleaning,  and  pressing,  while  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  majority  of  cases  hy 
the  store  (except  in  the  case  of  de¬ 


livery  drivers),  is  subject  to  a  di¬ 
versity  of  practice  in  accordance  with 
the  type  of  uniform  involved.  Only 
two  of  the  twenty-five  stores  having 
uniformed  doormen  require  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  their  uniforms.  Fifty 


stores  reported  that  they  assume  the 
entire  cost  of  maintenance  of  eleva¬ 
tor  operators’  uniforms,  three  more 
share  this  expense  with  the  em¬ 
ployee,  and  only  eleven  stores  re¬ 
quire  the  employee  to  keep  his  uni¬ 
form  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
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Table  11 

OTHER  UNIFORMED  EMPLOYEES 

Classes  of 

Employees 

No.  of 
Stores 
Reporting 

Cost  Borne  by  Store 

All  Part  None 

Must  Uniform 

Be  Returned? 

Yes  No 

Cost  of  Maintenance 
Borne  by  Store? 

All  None 

NON-SELLING 

Stock  Girls 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Stock  Men 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Cashiers 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Beautv  Parlor  Operators 

8 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Wrappers 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Nurses 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

.S 

Maintenance  Men 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Garage  &  Parking  Attendants 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Display  Men 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Employee  Restaurant  Help 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Radio  Repair  Men 

4 

2 

1  1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Stove  Installers 

2 

2 

2 

Hoot  Blacks 

3 

3 

3 

3 

SELLING 

Flower  Shop 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Candy  Department 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Toiletry 

7 

3 

2  2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Infants’  Wear 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Food  Department 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Miscellaneous 

i  4 

:  2 

2 

i  2 

2 

2 

2 

j  (Main  Floor  Counters) 

j 

! 

Porters’  uniforms  are  kept  in  order 
by  forty-eight  stores,  while  in  four¬ 
teen  cases  the  employees  look  after 
their  own  uniforms.  Maids’  uni¬ 
forms  are  maintained  in  thirty-seven 
instances  hy  the  store,  and  in  twen¬ 
ty-two  cases  by  the  individual.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  waitresses’  uni¬ 
forms  is  lK)rne  entirely  hy  twenty- 
nine  stores,  in  ])art  by  four  more, 
and  by  the  waitress  in  fifteen  cases. 

The  uniforms  of  delivery  helpers 
are  maintained  by  twenty-five 
stores,  in  contrast  to  sixteen  which 
expect  the  helper  to  bear  this  ex¬ 
pense,  while  delivery  drivers  pay 
their  own  cleaning  costs  entirely  in 
27  stores  and  partly  in  two  addition¬ 
al  stores  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-four 
stores  which  answered  this  question. 

The  replies  hy  volume  group  give 
a  slightly  different  picture.  As  in 
the  case  of  charging  employees  for 
uniforms  they  are  required  to  wear, 
the  stores  with  a  volume  of  less  than 
five  million  annually  show  a  much 
more  pronounced  tendency  to  hold 
the  employee  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  uniform  than  do 
the  stores  alx)ve  this  volume. 

Other  Uniformed  Employees 

In  addition  to  the  seven  classes 
of  employees  most  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  wear  uniforms  in  stores,  a 
number  of  other  types  of  employees, 
both  selling  and  non-selling,  were 
reported  by  two  or  more  stores  as 
having  special  unifornft.  Since  pro¬ 
vision  was  not  made  in  the  origin 


questionnaire  for  information  on 
these  classifications  individually,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  all  stores  contribu¬ 
ted  data  on  these  additional  classes 
of  uniformed  employees.  However, 
store  procedure  in  regard  to  em¬ 
ployees  less  frequently  required  to 
wear  uniforms  is  of  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  so  that  the  replies  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  II.  The  replies 
have  not  l)een  broken  down  by  vol¬ 
ume  group  Ijecause  of  the  small  num¬ 
ber  concerned,  but  in  practically  all 
cases  these  additional  uniformed  em¬ 
ployees  are  found  in  the  larger  vol¬ 
ume  stores. 

Other  employees  reported  as 
wearing  uniforms  by  one  store,  in 
each  instance,  include  carpet  layers, 
furniture  repair  men,  washing  ma¬ 
chine  repair  men.  window  cleaners, 
laper  balers,  and  gift  wrappers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  four 
of  the  reporting  stores  have  intt  their 
main  floor  salesforce  into  uniforms, 
consisting  usually  of  fairly  simple 
tailored  dresses  of  a  solid  color.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  stores  provide 
smocks,  white  uniforms,  or  short 
jackets  for  salespeople  in  such  de¬ 
partments  as  toilet  goods,  candy, 
flowers,  infants’  wear,  and  food  and 
groceries. 

The  uniforming  of  main  floor 
salespeople  and  of  salesj^eople  in 
certain  other  departments  has  be¬ 
come  fairly  general  in  recent  years. 
Whether  the  object  is  to  obtain  a 
pleasing  uniformity  of  appearance, 
das  in  the  case  of  main  floor  sales¬ 


people  ;  to  i^rotect  the  employee’s 
clothes  from  damage,  as  in  the  flower 
department ;  for  purposes  of  clean¬ 
liness,  as  in  food  and  grocery  de¬ 
partments;  or  merely  to  provide  a 
costume  in  keeping  with  the  type  of 
merchandise  sold,  as  in  infants’ 
wear,  and  toiletries,  .such  uniforms, 
judging  from  their  frequent  use, 
liave  lK‘en  favorably  accepted  by 
both  customers  and  employees. 

In  response  to  a  separate  question 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  .stores  pro¬ 
vided  uniforms  for  such  employees 
as  carpenters,  painters,  engineers, 
and  electricians,  replies  indicated 
that  among  the  larger  volume  stores 
it  is  fairly  common  practice  to  sup¬ 
ply  overalls,  jumpers  or  jackets  for 
carpenters,  electricians,  engineers 
and  mechanics.  In  some  cases  trou¬ 
sers  and  shirts  are  furnished  by  the 
store.  Fewer  stores  indicated  that 
painters  are  jirovided  with  overalls 
or  jackets. 

Types  of  Uniforms 

While  considerable  additional  in¬ 
formation  was  furnished  by  tbe  re- 
ixirting  stores  on  the  articles  coni- 
l^rising  the  various  uniforms,  lack 
of  a  standard  definition  of  such 
terms  as  “coat,”  “jacket,”  and 
‘  blouse”  make  it  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  typical  clothing  worn  by 
each  class  of  employee  as  a  uniform. 
However,  a  description  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  use  as  a  uniform  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  job  and  the  fabrics  in 
general  use  in  each  instance  will  be 
of  interest. 
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Delivery  Drivers  and  Helpers 

The  uniform  of  delivery  employ¬ 
ees  consists  as  a  rule  of  cap,  trou¬ 
sers,  and  coat.  In  many  cases  a 
blouse  is  substituted  for  a  regulation 
shirt  for  summer  wear,  and  the  coat 
used  only  in  winter.  For  winter 
wear,  forty  stores  specify  long  trou¬ 
sers,  and  fourteen  breeches  and  put¬ 
tees.  Only  one  store  reported  the 
use  of  breeches  and  puttees  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  predominant  use  of  long 
trousers  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  stores  use  only  one  uni¬ 
form  for  winter  and  summer,  and 
provide  one  pair  of  trousers  of  a 
medium  weight  material  for  year- 
round  wear.  Also,  stores  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  although  breeches  and 
puttees  provide  more  protection  for 
the  driver  in  winter,  the  use  of  put¬ 
tees  entails  the  wearing  of  high 
shoes  by  the  delivery  man,  and  the 
neatness  of  his  uniform  is  apt  to  be 
spoiled  by  the  tendency  to  wear  low 
oxfords  which  reveal  a  section  of 
sock  below  the  puttee. 

Thirty-five  stores  have  both  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  weights  in  delivery 
uniforms,  against  twenty-two  which 
have  only  one  weight  for  the  entire 
year.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual 
to  add  a  reefer  or  jacket  (sometimes 
of  leather)  for  winter  wear.  A  few 
stores  supply  shoes,  ties,  and  shirts, 
but  the  common  practice  is  to  permit 
the  employee  to  purchase  regulation 
ties  and  shirts  at  cost  price. 

Materials  mentioned  in  connection 
with  these  uniforms  were  pojdin, 
moleskin  and  flannel  for  shirts ;  ^lel- 
ton  and  leather  for  jackets :  and 
moleskin,  whipcord,  serge,  khaki, 
gabardine  (both  winter  and  summer 
weight).  Sanforized  Pepperell  and 
Palm  Reach  cloth  for  entire  uni¬ 
forms. 

Typical  uniforms  are  described  as 
follows :  gray  poplin  shirt,  Oxford 
whipcord  trousers  and  cap  for  sum¬ 
mer,  with  a  winter  outfit  consisting 
of  the  same  type  of  shirt,  a  30-ounce 
Melton  blouse  or  black  horsehide 
blouse,  Oxford  whipcord  breeches, 
black  leggings,  and  the  same  cap. 
Another  store  dresses  its  delivery 
men  in  16-ounce  all  wool  khaki  trou¬ 
sers,  brown  shirt  and  chauffeur’s 
cap  in  summer,  and  adds  a  leather 
jacket  in  winter. 

All  but  two  stores  use  identical 
uniforms  for  both  drivers  and  help¬ 
ers,  and  in  these  two  cases  the  help¬ 
ers’  uniforms  consisted  of  shirt  and 
breeches,  while  the  drivers  were 
more  completely  outfitted. 

On  the  whole,  neatness  and  ser¬ 
viceability  characterize  the  uniforms 
of  delivery  employees — black,  brown. 


gray,  dark  blue  and  dark  green  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  choice  of  colors,  with 
shirts  in  gray,  tan,  white  blue,  black, 
and  brown. 

Elevator  Operators 

In  contrast  to  the  utilitarian  ap¬ 
pearance  of  delivery  uniforms,  less 
restraint  is  shown  in  the  selection 
of  clothing  for  male  elevator  opera¬ 
tors,  which  varies  from  the  formali¬ 
ty  of  brown  serge  double-breasted 
coat  and  trousers,  with  starched 
white  dickey,  wing  collar  and  brown 
Ikdw  tie  reported  by  one  store  to  a 
fancy  bellhop  type  of  uniform  used 
by  another  store  for  its  colored  op¬ 
erators.  Coat  and  trousers  make  up 
the  usual  uniform,  often  of  a  special 
color  and  design.  Military  uniforms 
in  bright  colors  are  favored  by  some 
stores,  while  others  use  more  con¬ 
servative  dark  grays,  blues  and 
browns.  Only  a  small  number  of 
stores  include  caps  as  part  of  the 
uniform,  and  in  a  few  cases  gloves, 
ties  and  shirts  were  also  listed. 

From  the  information  reported, 
girl  elevator  operators  are  as  a  rule 
(Iressed  more  simply  than  men  op¬ 
erators.  While  details  were  not  given 
in  many  cases,  it  appears  to  be  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  choose  a  tailored 
dress  of  the  season’s  style  in  a  solid 
color  for  these  employees,  sometimes 
with  detachable  and  washable  collars 
and  cuffs.  Occasionally  a  uniform 
consisting  of  blouse  and  skirt  or  coat 
and  skirt  is  selected,  and  in  a  few 
instances  white  shoes  are  specified, 
usually  supplied  at  cost  to  the  opera¬ 
tor.  Dresses  predominate,  however, 
and  as  a  rule  both  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  weights  are  provided,  although  a 
few  stores  merely  add  flannel  jackets 
for  use  in  colder  weather.  One  store 
selects  dresses  at  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  year  so  that  operators  will  be 
dressed  in  accordance  with  the  sea¬ 
son. 

The  larger  stores  as  a  rule  vary 
the  summer  and  winter  uniforms 
for  men.  Typical  examples  are  the 
use  of  a  double-breasted  dark  blue 
serge  suit  in  winter  and  a  black  al¬ 
paca  coat  with  white  duck  trousers 
in  summer.  The  store  which  dresses 
its  operators  in  the  brown  serge  uni¬ 
form  described  above  shifts  to  a 
l)lue  serge  coat,  buttoned  to  the  neck, 
with  white  duck  trousers,  in  the 
summer.  Other  stores  with  specially 
designed  uniforms  for  elevator  op¬ 
erators  substitute  lighter  weight,  and 
sometimes  colored  uniforms  during 
the  summer. 

Materials  used  for  the  men  in¬ 
cluded  serge,  khaki  and  whipcord, 
with  summer  outfits  of  duck  or  flan¬ 


nel  trousers  and  serge,  alpaca  or 
Palm  Beach  jackets.  Women’s 
dresses  were  reported  as  being  of 
wool,  serge  and  gabardine  in  the 
winter,  and  linen,  poplin,  mohair  and 
silk  in  the  summer. 

Door  Men 

Not  much  detail  was  contributed 
on  uniforms  by  the  stores  employing 
door  men,  other  than  that  the  usual 
outfit  consists  of  coat,  trousers  and 
cap,  with  very  often  an  overcoat 
provided  for  cold  weather.  Ties  and 
gloves  were  specified  as  part  of  the 
uniforms  by  several  stores,  and  rain¬ 
coat  and  boots  are  included  in  one 
case.  Materials  selected  for  winter 
uniforms  include  serge,  melton,  and 
broadcloth,  while  Palm  Beach  cloth, 
alpaca  and  mohair  are  chosen  for 
summer.  The  majority  of  stores 
provide  both  summer  and  winter 
uniforms. 

Typical  uniforms  described  in¬ 
cluded  a  standard  two-piece  dark 
gray  uniform  of  trousers  and  jacket, 
with  matching  overcoat  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  cap;  a  blue  serge  navy  double- 
breasted  coat  and  trousers  with  gilt 
buttons  and  white  washable  Navy 
cap  for  summer  wear,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  double-breasted  overcoat 
and  a  change  to  a  blue  cap  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  third  store  uses  footman 
ty])e  caps,  coats  and  trousers  of 
Melton  in  winter,  and  light  worsted 
in  spring  and  fall,  together  with  a 
summer  outfit  in  a  semi-military 
style  consisting  of  alpaca  trousers, 
coat  and  cap. 

Porters 

The  typical  articles  furnished  for 
porters  are  trousers,  blouse  and  cap, 
with  a  coat,  jacket  or  regulation 
shirt  substituted  for  the  blouse  in  a 
number  of  cases.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  stores  make  no  special 
provision  for  summer  uniforms  for 
porters.  In  the  smaller  stores  the 
uniform  often  consists  only  of  a 
jacket  or  blouse,  with  or  without  the 
cap. 

Materials  mentioned  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  were  whipcord,  serge,  lin¬ 
en,  covert,  denim,  alpaca,  and  khaki. 

One  store  indicated  that  its  port¬ 
ers  are  dressed  in  long  trousers  of 
Oxford  gray  whipcord,  blouses,  gray 
shirts,  black  tie  and  cap;  another 
uses  brown  serge  blouses,  slacks  and 
caps  for  winter,  and  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  in  linen  for  summer ;  and  a 
third  furnishes  only  a  gray  denim 
shirt-blouse  for  these  employees. 

Gray,  tan.  blue  and  olive  drab  ma¬ 
terials,  usually  washable,  were  listed 
most  frequently. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Class  of  Employee 

Stock  Girl 
Stock  Man 
Order  Filler 
Wrapper 
Cashier 
Office  Worker 
Radio  Ret>air  Man 

Cari)et  Layer 
Furniture  Repair  Man 
Washing  Machine  Repair 
Stove  Installer 

Display  Man 
Window  Cleaner 
Paper  Baler 
Boot  blacks 

Salespeople : 

Candy 


Flowers 

Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

House  Furnishings 
Paint 

Grocery  and  Food 

Liquor 

Shoes 

Infants’  Wear 

Toys 

Gifts 


Types  of  Uniforms  Reported 

Jumper  and  blouse. 

Gray  whipcord  blouse;  coat. 

VN'hite  smock  and  head  band. 

Smock;  blouse. 

Smock. 

Smock. 

Long  coat ;  cap,  tie,  blouse,  shirt  and  trousers 
(same  as  drivers). 

White  overalls,  with  store  name  embroidered. 
Same  as  drivers — shirt,  iiants  and  cap. 

Man  Unionalls. 

Blue  corduroy  slacks,  blouse  and  cap  in  Winter ; 

gray  linen  in  summer. 

Short  coat. 

Overalls. 

Coveralls. 

Tan  coat;  brown  trousers  and  blouse. 


Yellow  smock;  white  uniform;  green  or  orchid 
uniforms  trimmed  with  white  collar  and 
cuffs. 

Green  smock. 

Light  tan  jacket;  gold  rayon  smock;  white 
uniform ;  Hoover  apron. 

Light  tan  jacket. 

Tan  or  green  smock. 

White  smock;  white  uniform;  short  tan  coat. 

Tan  coat. 

Tan  coat.  (Children’s  shoes:  smcx;k.) 

White  nurse’s  uniform. 

Smock ;  gray  wash  coat. 

Smock. 


Maids 

Store  maids  in  the  majority  of 
cases  wear  the  classic  black  uniform 
with  its  accompanying  small  apron, 
and  in  some  instances  collar,  cuffs 
and  headband.  A  numl)er  of  stores 
which  have  abandoned  the  tradition¬ 
al  maid’s  costume  are  about  equally 
divided  Ijetween  the  use  of  a  white 
uniform  such  as  nurses  wear  and  a 
Hoover  dress.  While  fabric  infor¬ 
mation  was  scarce,  the  latter  two 
tyjyes  of  dress  would  of  course  be 
made  of  washable  material.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  stores  provide  both 
summer  and  winter  uniforms. 

Several  stores  differentiated  be¬ 
tween  maids  and  scrub  girls  by  sup¬ 
plying  blue  or  gray  washable  one- 
piece  dresses  for  scrub  girls. 

The  choice  of  the  black  and  white 
costume  is  undoubtedly  influenced 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  time  of  day 
during  which  the  maid  works,  and 
whether  or  not  she  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  customers,  since  the  less 
ornamental  uniforms  would  proba¬ 
bly  l)e  selected  for  night  work. 

Waitresses 

Aside  from  a  few  stores  which 
dress  waitresses  in  black  with  white 
ajirons  and  caps  or  headbands,  the 
common  practice  is  to  use  washable 
one-piece  dresses,  either  of  one  color 
or  trimmed  in  contrasting  colors, 
and  occasionally  supplemented  by 
apron  and  headband.  Plain  white 
uniforms,  smocks,  and  Hoover  a])- 
rons  were  reported  by  a  few  stores. 
In  stores  where  there  is  more  than 
one  restaurant,  lunch  counter  or 
cafeteria,  the  uniform  may  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  color  scheme  or 
atmosphere  of  each  department. 
Rayon,  |x)plin,  Sudanette,  gingham 
and  broadcloth  were  among  the  ma¬ 
terials  listed. 

The  majority  of  stores  indicated 
that  a  single  weight  material  is  used 
throughout  the  year.  The  few  who 
stated  that  they  have  a  winter  weight 
for  waitresses  gave  no  details,  and 
may  possibly  have  in  mind  merely 
the  customary  change  in  color  of 
summer  and  winter  uniforms. 

Very  few  stores  reported  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  waiters,  one  stating  that 
the  uniform  consisted  of  a  white 
mess  jacket,  and  another  specifying 
white  coat  and  trousers. 

.‘\n  example  of  variations  in  uni¬ 
forms  within  the  store  was  given  by 
one  store  which  puts  cafeteria  wait¬ 
resses  into  dark  blue  dresses  with 
white  nurses’  aprons,  white  collars 
and  cuffs ;  luncheonette  waitresses 
into  uniforms  made  -of  swagger 
broadcloth,  with  white  collar,  cuffs 


and  aprons ;  and  main  dining  room 
waitresses  into  black  rayon  or  Su¬ 
danette  (depending  on  the  season), 
with  organdy  collars,  cuffs  and  ap¬ 
rons.  A  second  store  dresses  its  tea 
room  employees  in  maroon  uniforms 
with  white  aprons  in  winter,  and  in 
green  uniforms  trimmed  with  buff 
in  summer ;  puts  its  basement  lunch¬ 
room  waitresses  into  royal  blue  with 
white  sailor  collars  and  white  ap¬ 
rons:  and  uses  dark  green  uniforms 
with  white  collars  and  aprons  for 
fountain  girls. 

Other  color  combinations  em¬ 
ployed  for  waitresses’  uniforms  in¬ 
cluded  :  dark  blue  with  white  trim ; 
gray  with  contrasting  aprons ;  green 
and  orchid ;  and  peach  with  white 
trim. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  gather 
information  on  all  types  of  restau¬ 
rant  help  other  than  waitresses,  but 
it  is  the  usual  practice  to  provide 
white  coats  or  suits  for  counter  men, 
bus  boys  and  cooks,  and  either  uni¬ 
form  dresses  and  caps  or  aprons 
and  caps  for  counter  women  and 
kitchen  help. 

Other  Types  of  Uniforms 

Uniforms  reported  by  only  a  few 
stores  for  certain  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
stores,  and  where  details  regarding 
the  type  of  uniform  were  made 
available,  it  has  been  summarized 
in  the  table  above. 

Policies  in  regard  to  charging  the 


employees  for  the  original  cost  and 
maintenance  of  these  uniforms  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  store  practice,  except 
that  employees  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
pected  to  jmrchase  their  own  smocks. 

Conclusion 

The  chief  facts  which  emerge  from 
the  survey  are,  first,  that  larger  vol¬ 
ume  stores  throughout  the  country 
have  generally  accepted  the  view 
that  when  an  employee  is  required 
to  wear  in  the  ])erformance  of  his 
job  a  uniform  or  other  article  of 
clothing  which  cannot  be  worn  out¬ 
side  of  the  .store,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  store  to  provide  such  uni¬ 
form  or  other  equipment  without 
charge  and  to  maintain  it  without 
expense  to  the  einjiloyee.  The  wide 
acceptance  of  this  viewpoint  may 
have  been  caused  not  only  by  the 
general  tendency  among  progres¬ 
sive  stores  towards  more  liberal  per- 
•sonnel  jx)licies.  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  demands  made  by  employees 
upon  management  in  several  recent 
lalior  controversies  have  specifically 
included  a  provision  that  the  store 
is  to  purchase  and  maintain  all  uni¬ 
forms  without  cost  to  the  employee. 

The  single  exception  to  this  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
stores  is  in  regard  to  the  uniforms 
of  delivery  drivers  and  helpers,  for 
which  some  of  these  stores  are  still 
collecting  one-half  of  the  expense 
from  the  emidoyee. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Vendor  Relations  Notes 

By  W.  L.  WALKER,  Manager,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau 


SINCE  becoming  Manager  of  the 
\’endor  Relations  liureau  of  the 
N.  K.  D.  G.  A.  in  May,  this  year. 

I  have  been  jiarticularly  impressed 
witli  what  seems  to  me  the  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  representa¬ 
tive  retailers  and  manufacturers  to¬ 
ward  problems  in  trade  relations. 

With  the  picture  of  the  hectic 
N.R.A.  period  clearly  in  mind,  re¬ 
flecting  the  verbal  controversies  l)e- 
tween  groups  who  were  convinced 
that  they  had  adverse  interests,  it  has 
been  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
many  groups  are  taking  a  more  con¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  their  prob¬ 
lems,  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  approached  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  fair  to  all  divisions  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  and  the  consumer. 

The  X'endor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Irwin  1).  Wolf, 
Vice-President  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  promotion  of  better  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
in  opiX)sing  any  actions  which  it 
l)elieved  were  not  in  the  interest  of 
all  parties  concerned.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  has  always  kept  in  mind  that  the 
members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  rep¬ 
resent  practically  all  types  of  retail 
distribution,  but  also  recognized  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  should  be 
adhered  to  by  all  if  they  are  to  make 
progress  in  establishing  sound  ethi¬ 
cal  practices  and  -still  retain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  public  in  general  of 
the  competitive  system  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  established  a 
platform  regarding  Vendor  Relations 
which  has  been  followed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  negotiations  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  manufacturers.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  policy  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
toward  Vendor  Relations,  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  received  nation-wide 
comment  at  the  time  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  The  Bulletin  and  else¬ 
where  reads  as  follows: 

A — The  development  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  program  seeking  through 
mutual  consideration  and  action 
of  the  interested  parties  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  all 
matters  which  are  of  interest  to 
and  affect  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers. 

B — The  promotion  of  a  voluntary 
means  of  settling  all  controver¬ 


sies  between  vendors  and  vendees 
to  the  end  that  further  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  arrived  at  by  which 
the  manufacturing  trades  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades  may 
go  forward  with  renewed  con¬ 
fidence,  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing. 

C — The  approval  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  continuance  of  ethical 
trade  practices  on  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  basis,  which  are  mutually 
agreed  uixjn  by  the  producer  and 
distributor  when  in  the  interest 
of  vendor,  vendee  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  The  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association, 
however,  is  opposed  to  price  fix¬ 
ing  in  any  form  or  any  other  pro¬ 
cedure  which  will  nreclude  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  retailer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  anv  savings  resulting  from 


Buyers  being  the  representatives 
of  stores  who  come  into  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  manufacturers,  it  is 
important  that  they  lie  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  developments  taking 
place  in  the  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  activities  of  manufacturers.  They 
should  be  alert  to  recognize  any  im¬ 
portant  changes  or  restrictions  in 
established  practices  as  the  result  of 
group  agreements.  Furthermore,  as 
they  should  know  what  the  policy 
of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
is  toward  the  same,  we  would  direct 
their  attention  to  some  of  them: 

Returned  Goods 

It  is  common  knowledge  among 
manufacturers  and  retailers  that  the 
problem  of  returned  goods  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  during 
the  past  few  years  due  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  needless  expense  is  often 
incurred  which  increases  the  costs 
of  doing  business.  The  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  this  condition  could  not  be 
placed  on  any  one  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  or  trade,  but  may  be  charged 
against  all  of  them,  perhaps  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  The  situation  is  largely 
the  result  of  carelessness  and  perhaps 
only  to  a  minor  degree  due  to  de¬ 
fensible  mistakes.  Policies  of  manu¬ 
facturers  which  permit  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  return  of  merchandise  undoubt¬ 
edly  react  toward  increasing  care¬ 
lessness  in  manufacturing,  packing, 
shipping  and  invoicing  in  their  own 
factories.  Likewise,  such  policies  may 
lead  many  retailers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  existing  easy  return  privileges 
and  this,  in  many  instances,  leads  to 
careless  buying,  receiving,  and  sell¬ 
ing,  on  the  part  of  stores.  In  other 


improved  efficiency  in  production 
and  distribution.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  also  opposed  to  secret  re¬ 
bates  or  any  arrangements  which 
are  not  available  to  all  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  efforts  of  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  are  directed  toward 
helping  the  individual  memliers  of 
the  Association  and  it  is  important 
that  members  lie  informed  concern¬ 
ing  any  actions  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  success  of  the.se  and 
any  other  activities  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
their  cooperation  and  a  definite  effort 
on  their  jiart  to  put  into  practice  the 
])lans  adojited  after  careful  study. 


words,  the  e.xistence  of  a  condition 
which  does  not  conform  to  good  busi¬ 
ness  principles  contributes  in  a  large 
way  to  the  negligence  of  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  many 
justified  returns  made  by  retailers  to 
manufacturers.  Mistakes  will  lie 
made  and  business  must  liear  the  ex- 
])ense  of  unavoidable  mistakes,  but 
the  unnecessary  waste  due  to  indis¬ 
criminate  returns  of  merchandise  cre¬ 
ates  an  expense  which  business 
should  not  be  required  to  bear  and 
would  not  exist  if  reasonable  care 
and  good  business  ethics  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  concerned. 

The  policy  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  has  lieen  expressed  as 
follows : 

“The  indiscriminate  return  of 
merchandise  by  retailers  to  ven¬ 
dors  constitutes  an  unfair  in¬ 
crease  in  the  vendor’s  expense 
which  in  the  last  analysis  must 
be  borne  by  the  consumer.  It 
puts  a  premium  on  careless  man¬ 
agement  by  the  retailer. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  strict 
prohibition  of  returns  to  vendors 
or  regulations  governing  returns 
with  which  the  retailer  is  unable 
to  comply  places  an  unfair  bur¬ 
den  on  him  which  he  must  pass 
on  to  the  consumer.  It  likewise 
puts  a  premium  on  careless  man¬ 
agement  by  the  vendor. 

“Somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes  is  a  general  policy 
which  is  in  the  public  interest. 
This  must  be  determined  by  each 
vendor  in  dealing  with  individ¬ 
ual  customers.  Reasonable  time 
limits  mu.st  be  set  up  which  are 
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fair  to  both  vendors  and  retail¬ 
ers,  taking  into  account  prac¬ 
ticable  methods  of  receiving,  ex¬ 
amining  and  storing  merchan¬ 
dise  as  well  as  the  conditions 
under  which  defects  in  merchan¬ 
dise  are  discovered. 

“Continued  business  l)etween 
vendor  and  retailer  is  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  friend¬ 
ly  relations  based  upon  mutual 
confidence.  In  event  that  mis¬ 
understandings  arise,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  arbitration  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  that  the  two  parties 
have  equal  representation  on  any 
body  which  will  pass  ujx)n  the 
matters  in  controversy." 

All  buyers  are  familiar  with  con¬ 
sumers’  resistance  to  increased 
prices.  The  maximum  amount  of 
merchandise  is  sold  when  prices  are 
kept  within  the  purchasing  |K)wer  of 
the  consumer,  commensurate  with 
quality  and  service  received  by  the 
consumer.  It  should  be  obvious, 
therefore,  that  needless  expense 
caused  by  indiscriminate  returns 
must  necessarily  react  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  manufacturers,  retailers, 
and  consumers,  alike. 

The  agreement  made  between  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Apparel  Industries’ 
Inter-Trade  Bureau  forming  the 
policy  and  procedure  for  the  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  of  returns 
represents  a  cooperative  action  to 
eliminate  unjustified  returns  of 
merchandise.  Through  the  proced¬ 
ure  adopted  for  the  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes  arising  in  connection  with  re¬ 
turns  of  merchandise,  attempts  are 
made  by  arbitrators  to  get  the  facts 
and  arrive  at  conclusions  which  they 
believe  to  be  equitable.  Submission 
of  disputes  to  arbitration,  of  course, 
is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  retailers  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  procedure  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  arrive  at 
harmonious  adjustments  of  such  dis¬ 
putes.  The  majority  of  disputes  on 
returned  merchandise  usually  involve 
only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  money.  The  impracticability  of 
legal  action,  particularly  for  stores 
located  at  considerable  distances  from 
the  manufacturers  and  the  expense 
and  other  annoyances  brought  about 
through  such  procedure,  should  in¬ 
fluence  retailers  to  use  the  courts  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  when  arbitration 
has  failed.  Furthermore,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  the  retailers  and 
manufacturers  avail  themselves  of 
arbitration,  there  will  be  few,  if  any. 
cases  which  would  reagh  the  courts, 
thus  saving  time  and  expense  for  all 


parties  concerned.  Through  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  provided  for  in  the  alxjve 
mentioned  agreement,  persons  not 
parties  to  the  dispute  but  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  type  of  business 
and  wbo  understand  tbe  problems  on 
both  sides  are  able  to  render  opinions 
based  upon  the  facts  and  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  the  transac¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  disputes  have 
been  performed.  Therefore,  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  for  settlements  which  are 
eminently  fair  should  be  better  than 
under  any  other  type  of  procedure. 
Panels  of  arbitrators  have  been 
selected  to  represent  the  retailers  in 
the  important  garment  manufactur¬ 
ing  centers,  and  the  manufacturers 
have  selected  panels  of  arbitrators  to 
act  for  them  in  cooperation  with 
those  selected  by  tbe  retailers.  Names 
of  those  who  have  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  when  requested  by  re-, 
tailers  were  published  in  previous 
issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

Buyers  should  recognize  that  with 
the  drive  now  going  on  to  eliminate 
unjustified  returns,  more  care  sbouUl 
lie  used  in  purchasing,  both  in  mak¬ 
ing  selections  and  in  quantities 
ordered.  Buyers’  mistakes  will  not 
be  sufficient  justification  for  returns 
of  merchandise.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Apparel  Industries’  Inter-Trade 
Bureau  is  keeping  records  of  returns 
from  stores  and  will  tabulate  and  cir¬ 
culate  to  its  members  a  list  of  re¬ 
tailers  whom  they  consider  to  be 
“chronic  returners”,  and  that  ar¬ 
rangements  are  lieing  made  whereby 
the  returns  from  those  stores  are  to 
l>e  opened  only  in  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Bureau  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Surely,  buyers  will  not  desire  to 
])lace  tbe  stores  they  serve  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  may  be  considered 
in  this  class,  which,  of  course,  would 
reflect  upon  them  as  being  careless 
buyers.  They  will,  of  cour.se.  w'ant  to 
use  extreme  care  in  every  detail  and 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn  goods  will  be  sure  that  there  is 
sound  justification  in  doing  so. 

*  *  * 

Testimonials: 

That  part  of  the  platform  referring 
to  the  misuse  of  testimonials  reads 
as  follows; 

“If  testimonials  are  to  have  any 
merit  in  promoting  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  they  must  be  bonafide  and 
capable  of  substantiation.  Tbe  re¬ 
tailer  who  uses  them  has  every  right 
to  assume  that  the  vendor  who  sup¬ 
plies  them  has  subjected  them  to  the 
foregoing  tests  and  that  in  passing 
them  along  to  the  consumer,  is  doing 
so  confident  that  there  is  no  misrep¬ 
resentation.” 


Guarantees : 

Concerning  guarantees,  the  plat¬ 
form  goes  on: 

“Guarantees  as  to  serviceability, 
results  to  be  obtained,  originality  in 
use  or  design,  physical  content  of 
merchandise,  or  other  representa¬ 
tions  are  made  by  tbe  vendor  to  the 
retailer  and  often  through  national 
advertising  direct  to  the  consumer. 
As  the  consumer  deals  with  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  latter  should  be  autborized 
to  act  for  tbe  vendor  regarding  such 
guarantees  or  representations.  In 
some  cases  the  retailer  may  desire  to 
go  beyond  the  guarantee  made  by  the 
vendor  and  under  such  circumstances 
must  assume  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bility.  Guarantees  or  representations 
by  the  vendor  should  be  a  matter  of 
specific  understanding  between  the 
vendor  and  the  retailer  and  in  no 
ca.se  should  the  consumer  be  made  a 
victim  of  any  misunderstanding  lie- 
tween  the  parties.  It  is  the  retailers’ 
responsibility  to  inform  the  consum¬ 
er  of  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
guarantees  or  representations.” 

*  *  ♦ 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
interest  of  consumers’  organizations 
concerning  merchandise  and  the  rep¬ 
resentations  made  by  retailers  con¬ 
cerning  such  merchandise  through 
advertising  and  other  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities,  and  through  state¬ 
ments  by  salespersons,  buyers  should 
make  every  effort  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  concerning  the  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  and  lie  active  in 
passing  on  the  facts  to  salesper.sons 
and  to  advertising  and  sales  jiromo- 
tion  executives.  It  is  rejxirted  that 
through  the  activities  of  certain  con¬ 
sumers’  organizations,  merchandise 
in  stores  has  been  checked  against 
statements  of  salespersons  and  the 
store’s  advertising.  Several  stores 
have  been  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  false  representation 
as  the  result  of  reports  made.  Re¬ 
cently,  some  stores  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  requiring  all  vendors  to  fur¬ 
nish  complete  information  concern¬ 
ing  merchandise  purchased,  on  in¬ 
voices  or  through  other  means. 

*  *  * 

Placing  Orders 

On  the  subject  of  ordering  of 
merchandise  the  platform  reads — 

“To  avoid  any  possibility  of  mis¬ 
understanding  between  retailers  and 
vendors,  retailers  should  not  request 
shipments  and  vendors  should  not 
make  shipments  except  on  the  basis 
of  a  written  order  agreement  specify¬ 
ing  prices,  datings,  trade  discounts, 
cash  discounts,  f.  o.  b.  arrangements, 
instructions  for  shipment  and  all 
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other  (lata  necessary  tor  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  terms  of  sale.  A 
vendor  should  not  ship  merchandise 
on  any  order  received  bearing  any 
provisions  which  said  vendor  will 
not  accept.  Objection  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  made  prior  to  ship¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  * 


and  don’t  forget  the  buyer— 


If 


incentives  in  the  way  of  bonuses  can  help 
decrease  accidents  due  to  careless  drivers — 


Some  manufacturers,  in  the  past, 
have,  on  certain  occasions,  shipped 
merchandise  to  stores  which  has  not 
l)een  ordered,  gambling  on  the  chance 
that  the  stores  would  accept  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  either  as  the  result  (»f  this 
sort  of  ])ersuasion,  or  on  the  iK)ssi- 
hility  that  the  .stores  had  such  care¬ 
less  methods  of  receiving  and  insjwc- 
tion  that  the  invoices  would  l)e  ap¬ 
proved  and  paid.  At  other  times, 
manufacturers  would  ship  more 
merchandi.se  than  ordered,  or  make 
substitutions,  with  better  than  the 
gambler’s  chances  that  the  stores 
would  receive  and  pay  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  other  instances,  orders 
from  stores  were  so  ])oorly  writ¬ 
ten  that  merchandise  specifications, 
terms,  etc.  were  largely  left  to  the 
fle.xihility  of  conscience  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers. 

The  above  mentioned  iwlicy  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  should 
be  sufficient  to  inform  buyers  that 
this  Association,  speaking  for  its 
meml)ers,  is  fully  aware  of  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  confusion  and  resulting  dis¬ 
agreements  when  orders  are  not  care¬ 
fully  written  and  specific  as  to  details. 

Furthermore,  the  inij^rtance  of 
gfKxl  business  ethics  in  respect  to 
Ixniafide  orders  is  stated  in  the  jxilicy 
of  the  \’endor  Relations  Committee 
regarding  “Cancellation  of  Orders” 
which  reads: 

“Orders  placed  and  accepted 
in  good  faith  should  not  he  can¬ 
celled  except  for  any  violation  of 
the  terms  thereof  or  by  mutual 
consent.” 

Through  improved  methods  of 
merchandising  and  control,  most 
stores  are  able  to  prepare  reasonable 
sjXicifications  of  kinds  and  quantities 
of  merchandise  to  lie  purchased,  and 
buyers  are  generally  permitted  to 
place  orders  within  such  .sjiecified 
limits.  When  orders  are  placed  and 
accepted  by  manufacturers,  the  stores 
assume  the  risks  involved  and  a  large 
share  of  the  resjxjnsibility  is  placed 
upon  the  buyers.  Sufficient  care 
should  l)e  taken  in  making  buying 
specifications  and  in  jdacing  of  or¬ 
ders  that  there  should  be  no  occasion 
for  cancellation  of  acce])tcd  orders 
except  under  the  mo.st  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  then  with  the  consent 
of  the  manufacturers. 


if  incentives  can  increase  production  in  the 
billing  department — 


Why  won’t  a  well  planned  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  do  the  same  with  buyers  and  merchandise 
men? 


0  0^0^ 
•  •  •  •  • 


Take  the  guesswork 
out  of  your  buyers’ 
bonus  plans 

by  studying  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  numerous  plans  now  in  effect  and  analyzed  in 


Methods  of  Compensating 
Buyers  and  Merchandise  Men 

a  recent  publication  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


Price  to  members  of  N.R.D.G.A. 
and  Associate  Groups 

To  Non-members 


$  .75 
$2.50 


CONTROIXERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copy  (ies)  of  “Methods  of  Com- 

pen.satinK  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Men”  to: 

Individual  .  . 

Company  . 

Address  . 

(Non-members  please  remit  with  order.) 
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Lengthening  Installment  Terms 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


there  has  previously  been  a  rise  in 
prices.  This  lag  has  probably  now 
been  in  existence  long  enough. 
While  there  is  little  fear  of  a  buy¬ 
ers’  strike,  unpopular  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  prices  may  cause  quite 
a  recession  in  buying  which  will  in¬ 
evitably  lower  the  business  volume. 

Two  serious  problems  might  soon 
confront  us.  The  first  concerns 
terms.  When  purchasing  power  l)e- 
comes  (lammed  up  again,  the  credit 
manager  may  find  himself  under 
pressure  to  dispense  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge,  in  order  to  attract  busi¬ 
ness.  This  in  spite  of  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  of  various  credit  asso¬ 
ciations.  Like  sheep  jumping  into 
the  ocean  behind  their  leader,  great 
retail  institutions  will  liecome  en¬ 
gaged  in  internecine  warfare — this 
time  it  will  be  a  “Battle  of  Terms’’. 
Merchandise  people  will  agaiti  say, 
“We  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
Jump  in  or  get  no  patronage.’’  You 
will  again  observe  a  reversion  to 
selling  something  besides  merchan¬ 
dise.  Abandonment  of  the  carrying 
charge  will  be  only  a  beginning. 
Where  the  battle  will  end,  no  one 
can  foretell. 

The  second  problem  deals  more 
specifically  with  purchasing  power. 
It  is  plain  that  we  curtail  purchas¬ 
ing  power  by  increasing  consumers’ 
costs  to  the  extent  of  the  carrying 
charge  involved.  The  money  sjient 
on  financing  becomes  a  large  amount 
which  could  be  used  for  increased 
consumption  of  other  goods.  This 
in  turn  must  be  sacrificed  to  provide 
the  method  of  paying  over  a  jieriod 
of  several  years  for  an  intangible 
commodity — the  finance  charge — of 
which  many  consumers  are  not  even 


and  then  is  theirs.  That  is,  unless 
a  rigid  collection  and  educational 
procedure  are  pursued.  Of  course, 
this  requires  personnel  with  suiier- 
vision :  necessitates  mailing  expenses 
and  stationery.  A  certain  amount  of 
rejX)Ssessions  cannot  be  eliminated 
with  the  consequent  charges  for  de¬ 
liveries,  attorney’s  fees,  sheriff  or¬ 
ders,  court  orders,  filing  fees,  etc. 
.Separate  ledgers  must  be  established 
for  budget  accounts  with  special  bill¬ 
ers.  All  of  these  incidental  costs 
really  multiply  into  quite  an  ex¬ 
pense,  but  of  course,  the  heaviest 
burden  is  actually  carrying  a  bal¬ 
ance  or  financing  the  account  for  10 
or  12  months,  or  2  or  3  years.  And 
this  l)ecomes  far  more  acute  if  the 
institution  must  enter  the  money 
market  to  discount  its  bills. 

Why  should  extra,  unsound,  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unpredictable  terms 
be  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  increase 
sales  when  we  know  that  they  only 
lengthen  the  jieriod  before  such  a 
buyer  can  again  l)ecome  a  purchaser, 
and  whose  jmrse  is  being  exploited 
by  a  charge  not  familiar  to  him. 
The  “other  income’’  item  does  not 
l)ecome  a  credit  to  any  selling  de¬ 
partment. 

Certainly  during  good  years  there 
should  not  be  an  extension  of  terms, 
but  rather  a  ix)licy  against  inflation¬ 
ary  measures.  People  whose  earn¬ 
ing  power  has  again  become  a  live 
matter  are  only  t(xi  willing  to  buy ; 
in  fact,  they  are  induced  to  over-buy 
through  the  facilities  of  various 
types  of  budget  accounts.  From 
some  of  the  recent  credit  reports, 
the  applicants  apparently  wouldn’t 
stop  buying  until  forced  to  do  so. 


Actually,  in  some  instances  a  whole 
month’s  .salary  would  go  for  interest 
charges  alone  before  the  contracts 
expired.  That  is  hardly  good  busi¬ 
ness  ! 

In  a  recent  survey,  a  large  per¬ 
sonal  finance  company  found  in  a 
great  many  instances  individuals 
who  had  iK'come  much  “overbought" 
via  budget  accounts.  The  cases  were 
so  extreme  that  the  i)erson  no  longer 
could  qualify  as  a  credit  risk.  In 
other  words,  when  their  creditors 
began  asking  for  j)ayment,  loans 
were  sought  to  combine  all  the  out¬ 
standing  balances.  But  even  com¬ 
panies  specializing  in  long  term  jjcr- 
.sonal  financing  found  it  imprudent 
to  “take  on’’  such  business. 

A  survey  was  conducted  in  Louis¬ 
ville  and  in  Cincinnati  to  learn  the 
length  of  time  a  loan  seeker  needed 
to  borrow  his  way  out  of  debt.  This 
procedure  is  resorted  to  when  the 
usual  lines  of  retail  credit  have  be¬ 
come  exhausted  or  choked,  or  the 
creditors  insist  uix)n  jiayment.  The 
survey  revealed  that  it  takes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  seven  years  to  bring  alxnit 
final  liquidation,  barring,  of  course, 
the  contingency  of  irregular  em¬ 
ployment.  Think  of  the  purchasing 
lX)wer  that  might  have  been  reverted 
to  regular  retail  channels !  The  in¬ 
terest  on  one  loan  of  $100,  com- 
jtounded  for  seven  years  or  so.  be¬ 
comes  an  item. 

It  would  follow,  then,  in  a  sen.se. 
that  over  a  long  period  installment 
selling  based  on  unreasonably 
lengthy  terms,  actually  reduces  sales. 
Wherever  we  are  going,  let’s  do  our 
part  to  steer  properly  and  with  our 
eyes  wide  open.  .After  all,  this  func¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  business  is  our 
duty  ,  .  .  let’s  perform  it  on  a  rea¬ 
sonably  sound  basis. 


aware. 


Installment  buying  having  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  33%  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  of  only 
12.5%  for  regular  30-day  charge 
sales,  there  is  ample  substantiation 
that  retail  buying  is  shifting  more 
and  more  in  the  direction  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  field.  The  crux  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  people  will  over-buy  and 
the  method  involves  more  expense  to 
the  retailer.  By  inverting  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  buying  and  paying  habits, 
we  can  gain  volume  at  a  cost  that 
leaves  no  profit. 

Successful  installment  business  is 
contingent  upon  regular  monthly  re¬ 
mittances  on  a  certain  due  date. 
Many  accounts  are  not  paid  prompt¬ 
ly  and  many  customers  believe  the 
privilege  of  missing  a  payment  now 


Employee  Uniform  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Among  stores  with  a  volume  of 
less  than  five  million  a  less  liberal 
policy  exists  in  the  matter  of  em- 
jdoyee  uniforms  and  more  stores 
follow  the  practice  of  charging  the 
employe  for  part  or  all  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost  of  the  equipment  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it.  Even 
here,  however,  the  number  of  stores 
which  bear  the  cost  of  the  uniform 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  num¬ 
ber  collecting  part  or  all  of  the  ex- 
|iense  from  the  employee — again 
with  the  exception  of  delivery  em¬ 
ployees,  where  more  than  half  col¬ 
lect  some  of  the  uniform  cost  from 


the  driver  or  helper. 

The  difference  in  practice  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  not  only  to  the  smaller 
number  of  employees  required  to 
wear  uniforms  in  the  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  stores,  but  also  to  the  absence 
of  employee  pressure  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  lack  of  clearly  established  em- 
jdoyee  relations  policies  in  such 
stores.  Changes  in  policy  which 
have  been  reported  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  assumption  of  all 
uniform  expense  by  the  store,  and 
eventually  all  stores  may  come  to 
view  such  action  as  sound  personnel 
practice. 
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Tributes  to  Channing  Sweitzer 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Saul  Cohn,  presidc'iit.  City  Stores 
Co. : 

“I  join  the  innutnerahlc  friends  of 
Channing  Sweitzer  in  expressing  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  deep  iK'rsonal  loss.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  fine  personality ;  as  ati 
able  administrator,  and  as  a  man  who 
could  work  sympatheticallv  and  under- 
standingly  with  his  fcllo  vs.” 

Samuel  H.  Halle,  president  of  Halle 
Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  said; 

“Channing  Sweitzer  was  one  of  the 
most  ronscientious  and  dependable  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  always  gave  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  the  Ix'st 
that  was  in  him.  He  will  lx*  missed  by 
a  host  of  retail  executives  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  contact  with  him  for  many 
years.” 

Sechetary  oe  Commerce  Kofek: 

"The  death  of  Channing  Sweitzer, 
manager  of  the  NRDG.'\.  strikes  down  a 
leader  in  the  movement  lor  better  under¬ 
standing  Ixtween  retailers  and  consumers. 

“1  deeply  regret  the  untimely  passing  of 
Mr.  Sweitzer.  He  was  a  valuable  and  help¬ 
ful  friend  of  this  department.  In  his 
passing  the  retail  industry  has  lost  an  able 
leader;  one  devoted  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  between  retailers 
and  consumers.” 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  The 
Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn,  said : 

“There  never  served  a  more  devoted 
soldier  in  the  ranks  of  retailing  than 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer.  The  news  of  his 
sad  death  has  left  us  all  stopped.  The 
entire  retail  craft  has  lost  a  great  leader 
and  I  have  lost  a  close  and  valued  friend.” 

Michael  Schaap,  president,  Blooming- 
dale  Bros.,  New  York: 

"He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  com- 
jxtent  executive.  He  did  wonderful  work 
in  the  execution  of  his  duties  with  the 
NRDGA.” 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  NRDGA: 

‘T  appreciate  with  many  hundreds  of 
others  the  deep  loss  the  retail  field  has 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Channing 
Sweitzer.  His  monument  is  his  record  of 
service  with  the  NRDG.^. 

“He  carried  the  association  through  the 
exigencies  of  depression  days  and  exerted 
his  influence  to  guide  it  through  the  fever¬ 
ish  and  challenging  year  of  the  NRA.  The 
multiplicity  of  codes  and  code  hearings 
placed  severe  burdens  upon  the  associa¬ 
tion,  but  out  of  it  came  a  new  spirit  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  their  retail  store  cus¬ 
tomers. 

‘The_  building  of  that  spirit  was  the 
realization  of  one  of  the  great  dreams 
cherished  by  Mr.  Sweitzer  and  he  evi¬ 
denced  it  by  the  constant  encouragement 
he  gave  the  work  of  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.” 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  controller  of  the  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  said : 

“In  the  death  of  Channing  Sweitzer 
retailing  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
figures  and  I  have  lost  one  of  my  dearest 
friends.  Mr.  Sweitzer  performed  a  not¬ 
able  service  for  retailing,  particularly 
through  the  most  trying  period  that  retail 
stores  have  been  called  upon  to  face.  I 


have  always  had  tremendous  respect  for 
him  as  a  man  and  great  admiration  for  his 
handling  of  the  affairs  of  NRDG.A.  He 
always  kept  his  head  and  attended  to  the 
affairs  of  the  association  wholeheartedly 
and  unselfishly  in  behalf  of  retailing  and 
other  interests  involved.  In  my  opinion 
it  will  lie  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
replace  him.” 

W.  W.  Everett,  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

‘T  am  mighty  sorry  to  learn  of  it.  I 
admired  his  work.  He  was  a  much  needed 
type  of  leader  in  the  retail  field.  The  in¬ 
dustry  will  miss  him.” 

Paul  Hollister,  e.xecutive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York: 

“Channing  Sweitzer  was  brave,  unsel¬ 
fish,  energetic  and  gifted  with  a  rare  di¬ 
plomacy.  No  other  man  in  our  time  has 
so  successfully  harmonized  the  individ¬ 
ualistic  viewpoints  of  different  merch:ints 
throughout  America.  An  able  organizer, 
a  fine  comptiiiion,  he  will  be  missed  for  the 
magnificent  job  he  did,  but  he  will  be 
missed  more  keenly  for  his  own  humani¬ 
ties.” 

Joseph  E.  Pridday,  vice-president.  As¬ 
sociated  Dry  Goods  Corp. : 

“I  have  known  Channing  Sweitzer,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  as'sociated  with  him 
as  a  director  of  the  NRDG.\. 

“His  high  integrity,  ability  and  earn¬ 
est  devotion  to  the  cause  of  retailing  is  a 
real  loss  to  the  merchants  of  the  country. 

“It  is  with  great  personal  regret  that  1 
have  just  learned  of  his  passing.” 

Neil  Petkee,  president,  James  Me- 
Creery  &  Co.  New  York: 

"Channing  Sweitzer’s  passing  is  a  great 
loss  to  retailing.  His  services  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Assixiation  have  been  invaluable. 

“1  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  a  di¬ 
rector  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  NRDGA  and  in  both 
capacities  my  contacts  with  Mr.  Sweitzer 
were  numerous  and  always  stimulating. 

“All  of  us  will  miss  him  tremendously, 
and  his  death  will  create  a  void  that  will 
be  difficult  to  fill.” 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  vice-president  of 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston; 

“I  keenly  regret  that  Mr.  Sweitzer, 
whom  I  knew  very  well,  has  passed  away. 
He  certainly  will  be  missed  in  the  councils 
of  the  entire  industry  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  of  Jelleff’s,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. : 

“I  am  terribly  sorry  to  learn  of  his 
passing.  He  was  an  outstanding  man  and 
my  relations  with  him  were  always  most 
cordial.” 

Kenneth  Colli.ns,  vice-president. 
Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York; 

“I  shall  miss  Channing  Sweitzer  verv 
much.  He  was  a  good  friend  and  a  helpful 
counselor.  It  will  be  hard  to  replace  him 
in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  retail 
world.” 

Mark  Lansburgh,  of  Lansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

“It’s  a  shame.  He  was  my  friend  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  NRDGA  I  had  known  him  for  years. 


I  regarded  him  as  an  outstanding  type  of 
executive  in  the  retail  field.  His  passing 
deeply  shocks.  Mr.  Sweitzer  always 
played  the  game  fair  and  siiuare  and  was 
a  man  of  truly  sterling  character.” 

Milto.n  Greenebau.m,  president  of  the 
Associated  Buying  Offices : 

“I  am  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sweitzer.  As  representative  of  the 
NRDGA  he  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  organized  buying  offices,  and  every¬ 
one  in  the  buying  field  had  the  utmost 
respect  for  him.  The  retailers  of  the 
country  most  certainly  have  lost  an  honest 
and  earnest  reii'csentative  ot  their  cause.” 

B.  Burgunder,  of  S.  Kami  Sons  &  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

“That  is  a  great  shock.  The  retail  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  Slates  suffer  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  liecause  of  his  death.” 

C.  B.  Dulcan,  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  W-ash- 
ington,  D.  C. : 

“I  was  grieved  and  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  Channing  Sweitzer.  He 
was  a  great  and  intellectual  leader,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  big  heart  and  a  big  mind.  He 
was  a  fine  man.” 

John  Block,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New 
York; 

“The  news  has  just  come  to  me  and 
it  is  a  great  shock.  It  was  mv  privilege 
to  work  often  with  Mr.  Sweitzer  on  many 
things,  particularly  where  the  NRDGA 
and  the  .'\BO  were  jointly  concerned. 
Everyone  always  found  him  not  only  most 
efficient,  but  most  ready  to  help  in  :iny 
problem  where  he  could  be  of  service. 
We  shall  all  miss  him  greatly.” 

Mark  Bernstein,  president.  Willmark 
Seivice  System,  Inc.,  New  York,  stated: 

“I  have  known  Channing  Sweitzer  in¬ 
timately  for  a  number  of  years  and  his 
passing  removes  not  only  a  friend,  but 
one  who  Labored  unceasingly  for  the  re¬ 
tail  craft  of  America.” 

H.  J.  Kenner,  president.  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  said; 

“I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  iiersonal  loss 
through  the  i>assing  of  my  friend  Clian- 
ning  Sweitzer.  His  long  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  Ameri¬ 
can  retailing  yielded  benefits  that  will 
long  endure  in  the  business  world.” 

Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation: 

“I  was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Channing  E.  Sweitzer.  Over  the 
years  I  have  met  him  now  and  then  but  I 
never  knew  him  often  enough.  I  always 
noted  how  cheerful  and  friendly  he  was 
in  a  quiet  way.  He  had  many  friends  and 
they  will  miss  him.” 

Albert  M.  Post,  executive  director  of 
the  Fashion  Originators  Guild : 

“Mr.  Sweitzer  was  a  tireless  worker, 
and  tried  on  every  occasion  to  represent 
retailers  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability. 
He  was  the  methodical  and  effective  type, 
and  I  feel  certain  all  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  must  sincerely  regret  his  pass¬ 
ing.” 

Samuel  Klein,  chairman  of  the  Ap¬ 
parel  Trades  Inter-Trade  Bureau: 

“The  passing  of  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  garment  industries. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the 
strengthening  of  buyer-seller  relations  in 
these  industries.  His  leadership  in  foster¬ 
ing  a  joint  agreement  with  the  coat  in¬ 
dustry  for  arbitrating  returns  is  prece- 
dental.” 
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Eye  Comfort— A  Best  Seller 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


Now  in  selling  something  new,  in 
putting  over  a  new  idea,  you  need 
more  lilieral  sales  policies  than  you 
would  need  for  an  older,  every-day 
product.  You  need  well-trained 
salespeople.  You  need  follow-up. 
You  are  fully  justified  here  in  mak¬ 
ing  approval  sales  and  letting  the 
customer  try  the  lamp  out  in  her 
own  home  before  she  buys  it.  You 
are  justified  in  offering  a  lilx'ral 
time-payment  plan. 

The  time  payment  plan  through  its 
monthly  payment  arrangement  will 
give  you  an  opening  for  many  more 
sales  than  just  the  original  lamp. 
When  your  representative  calls  to 
collect  the  monthly  installment,  have 
him  check  over  the  lamp  bulbs,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  numl)er 
that  need  replacetnent  —  probably 
more  than  enough  to  repay  you  for 
your  trip.  But  what  is  worth  much 
more  than  that,  is  the  opportunity  it 
gives  you  to  make  a  real  friend  of 
your  customer,  placing  you  in  a  most 
favorable  position  to  sell  her  any¬ 
thing  else  in  your  line  that  she  needs. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  customer 
comes  into  the  store  each  month  to 
make  her  payment,  you  have  the  op- 
ixirtunity  then  to  interest  her  in  all 
of  your  merchandise. 

Salesmen  can  inspire  customers  to 
buy  only  if  they  themselves  are  sold 
on  the  value  of  the  article.  That’s 
why  it  is  important  for  them  to  know 
and  be  thoroughly  convinced  that 
everything  connected  with  the  I.E.S. 
lamps  has  been  done  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  only  after  thorough 
study  and  investigation  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  expert  lighting  people. 
That  is  why.  for  example,  the  sales¬ 
man  should  know  why  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  have  the  inside  of  the  lamp 
shade  in  white  and  not  gold  or  some 
other  color. 

But  the  best  and  most  enthusiastic 
salesman  cannot  make  sales  for  you 
unless  you  have  a  good  assortment 
of  merchandise  on  the  floor.  A  good 
assortment  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
large  assortment.  It  must  1^  the 
merchandise  your  own  particular 
customers  want.  Some  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  may  have  very  little  to  spend 
right  now,  and  for  them  you  will 
have  to  carry  an  assortment  of  inex¬ 
pensive  models.  And  yet  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  I  believe  you  will  find 
your  customers  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  substantial,  attractive  mod¬ 
els.  We  too  often  trade  our  custom¬ 
ers  down— start  out  by  trying  to  sell 
them  something  of  lower  quality 


than  they  really  want. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  pric¬ 
ing  merchandise  correctly.  I  can¬ 
not  overstate  its  importance.  But 
think  of  pricing  in  terms  of  your 
customers — not  primarily  in  terms 
of  your  competitors.  Have  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  price  ranges  your  cus¬ 
tomers  can  afford,  but  don’t  let 
yourself  be  drawn  into  price  wars. 
It  may  give  you  some  satisfaction  to 
undersell  your  competitor  in  a  price 
war,  but  I  doubt  if  the  satisfaction 
lasts  beyond  the  day  when  you  dis¬ 
cover  what  it  has  done  to  your  profit 
and  loss  figures. 

Selling  without  a  profit  is  particu¬ 
larly  bad  with  an  item  like  the 
I.  E.  S.  lamp.  Because  it  is  a  new 
product,  and  one  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  promotional  work  still, 
you  don’t  want  to  indulge  in  a  costly 
price  war.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  small  dealer  who  cannot 
afford  to  finance  much  advertising 
and  educational  work  single-handed. 


in  this  constructive  work.” 

Mr.  Ray  Fox,  an  executive  of  the 
General  Motors  Acceptance  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  a  .si>eaker  at  the  recent 
C.  M.  D.  Convention,  commented 
after  a  perusal  of  the  Year  Book  that 
he  believed  its  make-up  to  be  a  very 
excellent  manner  in  which  to  record 
the  activities  of  the  Convention.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  he  said  that  “I  can  well 
imagine  that  every  department  store 
credit  man,  and  probably  other  ex¬ 
ecutives,  would  want  to  have  the  book 
on  their  desks  not  only  as  a  reference 
work  but  because  it  provides  a  record 
of  the  C.M.D.  Convention  in  a  most 
convenient  and  neat  form.” 

One  of  the  first  reviews  of  the 
Year  Book,  appearing  in  the  October 
11th  Executive  Edition  of  “Retail¬ 
ing”,  summarized  the  reviewer’s  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  book  as  follows: 
“The  Credit  Management  Division 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  has  just  published 
the  1937  Year  Book,  based  mainly 
on  the  talks  made  at  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  of  the  credit  executives  at 
Chicago,  but  containing  also  much 
material  not  developed  at  the  Chicago 
meetings.  The  subject  matter  is  not 
merely  a  collection  of  speeches.  It  is 
rather  a  grouping  of  all  the  pertinent 
data  on  credit,  put  together  in  such 
form  that  technician  and  layman 


and  who  stands  to  gain  from  the 
efforts  of  his  bigger  competitors. 

Cooperation  and  a  policy  of  live- 
and-let-live  pay  far  better  dividends 
than  any  price  wars.  Always  re- 
memlter:  you  are  selling  more  than 
price  in  these  lamps.  You  are  sell¬ 
ing  better  light  for  lx*tter  sight! 

In  selling  I.  E.  S.  lamps,  you  are 
fortunate  to  be  working  with  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  organized  for  coojxra- 
tive  effort  on  a  national  scale. 
Through  radio  broadcasts,  national 
advertising,  and  local  store  adver¬ 
tising,  window  displays,  and  through 
demonstrations  staged  by  utilities, 
they  are  doing  everything  that  can 
be  done  to  bring  interest  in  lam])s 
and  lighting  to  a  high  pitch  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  many  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  country  who 
have  cooperated  in  these  campaigns 
in  the  past,  have  found  it  to  their 
advantage. 

I  hope  that  each  succeeding  year 
will  find  retailers,  manufacturers, 
and  utilities  cooperating  ever  more 
closely  to  bring  better  lighting  into 
the  millions  of  homes  that  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  it. 


alike  can  see  the  jncture  in  all  its 
fullness. 

“One  gets  an  appreciation  of  the 
philosophy  of  credit  by  going  through 
the  Year  Book.  The  reader  gets  the 
facts  first.  But  he  also  sees  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  facts  in  the  light  of 
their  relationship  to  intelligent  store 
keeping.  When  he  has  laid  down  this 
volume,  he  knows  that  there  is  a  very 
material  difference  between  .sound 
and  unsound  credit  management 
I)rinciples  and  practices  and  he  knows 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
make  and  keep  a  credit  department 
efficient. 

“The  editor  of  the  Year  Book  has 
outdone  himself  in  producing  this 
valuable  reference  work.  He  has  done 
it  the  hard  way.  The  easy  way  would 
have  entailed  much  less  expenditure 
of  energy  on  his  part,  but  it  would 
have  brought  forth  a  book  that  could 
not  possibly  hold  the  interest  of  its 
readers  as  this  work  does.  The  Year 
Book  has  discussions,  charts,  tables, 
everything.  But  mostly  it  has  con¬ 
tinuity  of  treatment  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  material.  The  combination 
makes  it  a  reference  work  that  will 
long  be  used  for  solving  not  only 
credit  problems,  but  general  store 
problems  as  well.” 


Creditgrams 

{Continued  from  page  44) 
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Homefumishings 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

headlxjard  upholstered  in  chintz  and  a  dressing  table 
which  has  a  glass  top  and  a  skirt  of  quilted  white  taffeta. 

In  a  small  sitting  room,  the  fireplace  opening  is  fitted 
witli  a  draw  curtain  of  metal  mesh  instead  of  a  screen. 
In  their  bathroom,  bar  and  closet  ideas  the  Sloane 
decorators  iiermit  themselves  as  usual  a  spectacular 
lururiousness  which  stops  traffic. 

FSA  Furniture 

Two  inquiries  have  come  to  us  concerning  the  fur¬ 
niture  displayed  in  exhibition  houses  at  the  Fann 
Security  Administration  community  at  Greenlxdt,  Md. 

The  furniture  was  designed  by  the  Special  Services 
.Section  of  the  Farm  Security  .Admini.stration,  with  the 
pur]X)se  in  mind  of  offering  low  initial  cost,  economic 
upkeep,  attractive  and  harmonious  lines  and  materials, 
an<I  high  utility.  This  utility  function  of  the  furniture 
was  necessarily  emphasized  in  designing  for  definitely 
limited  income  groups.  Furniture  for  an  entire  house 
was  considered  as  a  single  utility  unit,  the  FSA  points 
out,  since  the  basic  objective  of  the  designers  of  the 
houses  themselves  was  to  provide  a  small,  efficient  liv¬ 
ing  unit. 

Simple  ai)plications  of  the  functionalist  idea  are  made. 
Chairs  have  been  designed  to  serve  ecpially  well  in  living 
room  or  Ix'droom  and  flat-topped  desks  may  he  used  for 
.serving  tables.  Since  several  of  the  pieces  in  a  typical 
house  ]x*rform  double  duty  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  it  has  Ixen  necessary  to  follow  the  same  color 
schenu'  throughout,  which  is  a  trifle  monotonous.  As 
an  example,  here  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  for  one  house : 

T.iving  room:  .All  wood  bleached  maple.  A  daybed 
rust  upholstered;  serving  table;  two  arm  chairs  brown 
fabricoid  ujiholstered ;  drop  leaf  table ;  desk ;  two  side 
chairs,  brown  fabricoid  upholstered;  easy  chair. 

Hedroom :  All  bleached  maple.  Double  bed,  two  night 
tables ;  dressing  table ;  mirror ;  stool  upholstered  in 
brown  fabricoid ;  side  chair,  upholstered  in  brown  fab¬ 
ricoid  ;  chest  of  drawers.  Kitchen ;  Table  and  two  chairs 
of  bleached  maple,  upholstered  in  brown  fabricoid. 

The  furniture  achieves  its  purpose  of  simplicity,  dur¬ 
ability  and  economy ;  but  the  question  raised  as  to  its 
l)eing  an  inspiration  for  a  new  design  trend  may  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  may  represent  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  trend,  though — between  the  consumer  demand 
for  specific  information  as  to  sound  construction  and 
durability,  and  the  government  sponsorship  of  the  spe¬ 
cifications  of  this  FSA  furniture,  there  may  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  consumer  disposition  to  accept  honest  con¬ 
struction  in  place  of  design  “atmosphere.” 

The  furniture  is  being  produced  by  commercial  man¬ 
ufacturers  under  government  contracts  let  following 
the  submittal  of  competitive  bids.  Materials  and  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  of  the  design  have  been  so  speci¬ 
fied  as  to  keep  the  cost  low.  For  instance,  a  maple  chest 
of  drawers  might  sell,  if  distributed  through  regular 
retail  channels,  at  $25  to  $30.  As  for  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  placing  of  the  contracts  has  been  so  widely 
scattered,  that  most  of  them  are  making  only  one  or  two 
of  the  items  and  do  not  seem  particularly  impressed  by 
the  job  as  foreshadowing  a  trend.  One  of  them  makes 
this  observation,  however:  “There  is  a  simplicity  and 
sturdiness  expressed  that  seems  to  have  a  well-grounded 
appeal.  If  we  could  feel  a  market  of  sufficient  potential 
volume  could  be  developed,  we  would  be  much  inter- 
e.sted  in  producing  pieces  of  this  character.” 


READY 


Not  a  minute  lost.  Not  a  motion 
wasted.  Railway  Express  time-tables 
shipments  like  the  fast  trains.  Super¬ 
swift  AIR  EXPRESS  planes  rush  them 
to  any  point  in  America  —  2500 
miles  overnight.  Quick  pick-up. 
Intelligent  handling.  Prompt,  re¬ 
ceipted  deliveries.  23,000  offices. 
Low,  economical  cost.  For  service, 
hang  out  the  "call  card"  or  phone 
the  nearest  Railway  Express  office. 


RAILWA^.'^ 


XPRESS 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  33 
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the  period  to  lie  covered  by  Form 
SS — 3,  in  line  with  the  change  affect¬ 
ing  Forms  SS — 2  and  SS — 2a,  as 
noted  in  Social  Security  Bulletin  No. 
32  above.  Thus,  Form  SS — 3,  cov¬ 
ering  an  employee  who  dies  l)efore 
attaining  the  age  65  or  one  who  at¬ 
tains  the  age  65  during  the  six  months 
period  July  1  to  December  31,  1937, 
shall  include  wage  data  from  July  1, 
1937  uj)  to  the  time  the  employee  dies 
or  attains  such  age.  This  data  was 
previously  required  from  the  first 
d.ay  of  the  quarter  in  wliich  such 
event  occurred. 

Employee  Status  of  Musicians, 
Band  or  Orchestra  Leaders 
Engaged  By  Employers 
Minified 

On  August  31,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  issued  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  (No.  4651)  which  modified 
previous  rulings  with  regard  to  the 
“Employee”  status  of  musicians, 
hand  or  orchestra  leaders  engaged  by 
employers.  There  have  also  been 
.some  other  recent  rulings  in  six-cific 
cases  which  hold  that  radio  artists  are 
employees  of  the  radio  program  spon¬ 
sors.  These  matters  are  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  all  to  discuss  here, 
hut  we  should  he  glad  to  keep  those 
interested  advised  of  developments  if 
they  will  write  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 


gress  in  what  respects  they  are  in¬ 
terested. 

Distinction  Between  Salesmen, 
Agents  and  Independent 
Contractors 

Stores  employing  outside  salesmen 
and  agents  and  thus  interested  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  these  individuals 
are  employees  or  independent  con¬ 
tractors  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  find  illumination  in  an  article 
entitled  “Distinction  Between  Sales¬ 
men,  Agents,  and  Independent  Con¬ 
tractors”  by  William  M.  Layman. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  July  1937 
issue  of  the  Tax  Magazine  and  may 
he  obtained  by  writing  the  publisher, 
Commerce  Clearing  House.  Inc., 
205  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  The 
Controllers’  Congress  file  copy  of  this 
article  may  l>e  borrowed  by  those  in¬ 
terested. 

*  *  * 

Regulations,  Concerning  Vending 
Machines  for  Tobacco 
Products,  Amended 

The  Treasury  Department  has  re¬ 
vised  the  regulations  dealing  with 
vending  machines  for  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  those  interested  will  write 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  detailed 
information  concerning  these  chang¬ 
es  will  l)e  supplied. 


Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coffee,  sir.^”...a  floor 
secretary  handles  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
...Thus  does  the  glamour  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
jive  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


CORNER  of  the  mag- 
nificent  new  lobby— one  /  2200 

of  the  most  glamorous  f  ROOMS  \ 
in  New  York.  I  •och  with  privat*  1 

I  both  ....  I 

\  RatM  begin  at  E 

Hom  \5s/ 

TtUHSmAHIA 

STATLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  McKowne,  PrrS'd<“nt  J  H.  McCcbe,  Manager 


STATEME.NT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGl’ST  24,  1912,  and  MARCH  3,  1933, 
Or  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  Natiosai.  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  published  monthly; 
at  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  for  Oct.  1,  1937. 

State  of  New  York  1 

County  of  New  York  J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D,  G.  A., 
the  publishers  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York; 
Editor,  None;  Managing  Editor.  John  W. 
Hahn.  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Busi¬ 
ness  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is;  fif  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
gii^.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address. 


as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  101  West 
31st  Street.  New  York.  (A  non  profit  organi- 
z.ition.)  David  E.  Moeser,  President,  c/o 
Conrad  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  and 
Treasurer,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgag^, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company^  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 

other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER. 

Manapini)  Director. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September,  1937. 

Maurice  Braunstein,  Notary  Public.  N.  Y.  Co. 
Clk’s  No.  1316,  Reg.  No.  8B813.  Kin;;s  Co.  Clk’s 
No.  441.  Reg.  No.  8515.  Commission  expires 
March  30,  1938. 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  CO.,  INC. 
77  W,  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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